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Art. XXVII. Thucydides Grace et Latine: Accedunt Indices, ex 
Editione Wafii et Dukeri. 6 vols. foolfcap Svo. Price 21. 2s. 
in boards. Edinburgi: excudebat Gulielmus Laing. 1804. 


HIS edition of Thucydides is fo honourable to the learn- 

ing and judgment of the editor, and fo creditable to the 
beauty and correcinefs of the Scotch prefs, that we haften to 
announce its appearance to the lovers of claffical literature and 
the admirers of elegant typography, and to ftate the grounds 
on which we have formed our favourable opinion. 

It is well known to every claffical {cholar, that, while the 
Latin hiftorians have been frequently and copioufly illuftrated, 
the hiftorians of Greece have, till very lately, been fuffered to 
remain with their texts uncorre¢ted and their difficulties un- 
removed. Thucydides, who is perhaps the moft interefting and 
important, and certainly by far the moft difficult and obfcure, 
has been peculiarly unfortunate. This hiftorian was firft pub- 
lifhed in 1502, by Aldus, who appears to have felected his 
text with great difcrimination and judgment. This, however, 
did not prevent H. Stephens from altering the text, without 
ihe authority of any MS., and frequently in a very rafh and 
unjuftifiable manner; and fuch was either the deference paid 
to his authority and learning, or the carelefs indolence of fuc- 
ceeding editors, that the text of Thucydides, in many im- 
portant pafflages, refis merely on the conjectural readings of 
Stephens, and exhibits the genuine words only amongft the 
Variantes Leétiones. Hudfon and Duker, whofe editions are 
in moft efteem, feem not to have dared to free the text from 
the unfupported conjeétures of Stephens, even where they 
were at variance with the context, and with the phrafeology 
ot Thucydides, and where readings much more probable were 
fupplied by unobjectionable MSS. Although, however, thefe 
editors feem to have been afraid or unable to refcue the hifto- 
rian from the interpolations of Stephens, they were fufficiently 
diligent in exhibiting the various readings fupplied by many 
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very valuable MSS. in England and on the continent. Of 
thefe, Mr. Elmfley, the editor of the prefent work, has made 
that ufe which we fhould have expected and defired from a 
critic, able and determined to do juftice to his author. 

He informs us, in a fhort preface, that he has made the 
Aldine edition the bafis of his text; and, in the felection of 
his readings, has preferred the more pure and direct authority 
of MSS. to that of the moft ancient editions: he has rarely 
admitted any conjectural emendations, and only in thofe in- 
fiances in which no doubt could be entertained of their juft- 
ne{s, and no important deviation was required from the au- 
thorized reading. We mufi, however, very ftrongly exprefs 
our concern, that as it was thought proper to annex a Latin 
verfion, a better one than that of Hudfon’s could not have 
been given. 


“ Tn verfione Latina (fays the editor) nihil fere mutavi. In dif- 
ticilioribus locis fepe aliera eft a mente fcriptoris. Monendi funt 
igitur tirones ut judicio fuo atque induftria utantur, nec nimiam in 
re incerta interpreti fidem tribuant.” 


We have had occafion to examine many of the difficult 


paflages, and no inttance of any alteration in the verfion has 
occured to us. We do not think quite fo lightly of Latin 
verfions, as it is the fafhion of many modern editors to do; 
but furely every fcholar who undertakes to publifh a claftical 
author is bound to render the verfion, if he fubjoins one, as 
corre¢ét as pollible, and at leaft to alter it whenever he under- 
takes to vary from the text to which the verfion was accom- 
modated. We fhall further obferve, that we would not fub- 
join a verfion to the Greek text, as is the cafe in this edition. 
The beft plan, perhaps, is to print it with a numeration of 
pages coirefponding with the original, fo that it may be either 
interleaved or placed feparately. 

At the conclufion of his pretace, Mr. Elmfley promifes us a 
volume of various readings and annotations, to which, we are 
confident, every competent judge who has examined his pre- 
fent labours will look forward with confiderable expectation. 
Indeed our readers will concur with us in thinking that the 
merits of this publication cannot be fully appreciated till that 
volume fhall have made its appearance, 

In altering the commonly-received readings, Mr. Elinfley 
appears to have principally refted on the authority of the fol- 
lowing MSS., as they are exhibited in the editions of Hudfon, 
Duker, and Profetior Alter of Vienna. 


Bibliothece Regiz Parifienfis, n. 3044. Duker. 
Bibliothece 
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Bibliothecee Landgravii Haffo-Caffelani, feriptus anno 
Chrifti 1252. Duker. 
Bibliothecz Henrici Comitis Clarendoniz. Hudfon. 
Bibliothece Arundelianz, five Norfolciane. Hudfon. 
Ribliothecee Collegii Corporis Chrifti. Hudfon. 
Haunienfis, {criptus circa annum Chrifti i430. Duker. 
Bibliothecee Publice Bafilienfis, feriptus feculo xiii. vel xiv. 
ut vifum eft Jo. Jacobo Wetflenio. Duker. 
Bibliothece Trajeétine, recentiflimus, Hudfono a Greevio 
miflus, Diligentius cum contulet Dukerus. 
Bibliothecse Czefareee Vindobonenfis, n. 33. Variantes ejus 
exhibet Editio Vindobonenfis, anni 178%. 
Baroccianus, Bibliothecee Oxonienfis, folas exhibens con- 
ciones. Hudjon. 


The tract of Marcellinus on the life and ftyle of Thucydides, 
and the Notiéia Literaria, from Harles’s edition of Fabricius’s 
Bibliotheca Greca, are given by Mr. Elmfley as preparatory 
to the perufal of Thucydides. We are apprehenfive that the 
tirones, on account of whofe indolence Mr. Elmfley informs 
us the Latin verfion of Thucydides was added, will derive 
little benefit from the mere Greek text of Marceilinus; and 
we do not hefitate in declaring our belief, that both they, and 
the claflical world in general, would have preferred a differ- 
tation from the pen of the editor on the character of Thucy- 
dides as an hiftorian, to the comparatively ufelefs and uninte- 
refiing information collected by Fabricius and Harles. The 
claflics have too long been confidered as merely proper fub- 
jeéts for antiquarian refearch : much credit and gratitude will 
be due to that editor who, in his Prelegomena and notes, fhall 
enable the young fcholar to rife from their perufal with his 
talie purified, his judgment firengthened, and his fiock of 
uleful knowledge increafed. 

Mr. Elmfley has very laudably befiowed confiderable pains 
in reftoring the ancient Attic mode of writing feveral words, 
which had long and generally given place to the more modern, 
and certainly corrupt, Alexandrian method: thus he has fub- 
ftituted magn, kotixm, waSdilav, ney nyt, &c. for wagiv, tories, 
waStiaray, Het, nyn, &c. He has taken great care to diftinguifh 
the impropei diphthongs 4, », #, from the fimple vowels a, », a, 
with which they were ufually confounded in the latter period 
of Greek literature. Hence our learned readers will perceive, 
that while Mr. Elmfley has attended to the more important con- 
fideration of exhibiting the text of his author, fo far as regards 
the fenfe and expreflion, in as pure a ftate as the judicious and 
careful collation of thofe readings to which he had accefs 
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would admit, he has not been indifferent to thofe minutie 
which in the eye of the critic will give the ftamp of genuine- 
nefs to his edition. 

The firit feGtion of the firft book prefents us with a ftriking 
and curious fpecimen of Stephens’s preference of a reading, 
which he allows to be not fo conformable to the phrafeology 
of Thucydides as the one he rejects; and of the reprehenfible 
deference paid by Hudfon and Duker to the example of Ste- 
phens, even when it was at variance with his judgment. Ta 
yao mid aula, wks TH El Maraudlegay capiis wav Eupety dia xedve mrnSes 
adveila mv. Here Mr. Elnfley very properly reads adivala inttead 
of a3ivailoy. In fupport of this reading we would add to the 
examples and authorities adduced by Stephens and Hudfon 
the following paflage from the 8th book, § 60 of Thucydides; 
imi yap th "Egtigia to xXweloy cv, adivala nv, "ASmat wv éxovlav, yn du 
meyanx Frame nai Egéeletay nai ty aran Eveaay. In the 77th fec- 
tion of the firft book we find another very judicious feleétion 
of a various reading; and, as the former difcovered Mr. Elmf- 
ley’s critical attention to the phrafeology of Thucydides, fo 
this fhows that he does not merely weigh words, but that he is 
qualified, by having ftudied and underftood the accuracy and 
precifion of his authors thoughts, to reftore thofe qualities 
where they have been loft by the carelefsnefs or ignorance of 
tranfcribers. Inftead of ginovixéw he has adopted giacdixéw, which 
latter Duker has admitted into his text; though from his note 
he appears not to have been completely decided in regard to 
its propriety :—reclius, ut puto. It is evident, both from the 
context and from the known chara¢ter of the Athenians, that 
the ambatladors wifhed to prove how unjuftly they had been 
deemed, uot contentious or anxious about victory, but liti- 
gious. 

We can therefore fafely recommend this edition of Thucy- 
dides as exhibiting the text more pure, both in point of or- 
thography and readings, than any other hitherto publifhed ; 
and as in moft inftances where the edition of Duker is departed 
from, difcovering critical {kill and judgment fimilar to that of 
which we have already afforded fpecimens, at the fame time 
that we admit the truth of the candid acknowledgment of the 
editor : 

“ Videbis enim, quod ipfe, relectis poft aliquot menfes volumi- 
nibus, fatis video, multas retineri Stephanianz editionis le¢tionis, 
ubi meliores fubminiftrabant ¢odices, nonnunquam vero pro bonis 
malas admitti.” 

Indeed we are convinced that the authority of Stephens has 
been long too great with the editors of the Greek clafties, and 
that, where recourfe can be had to a collation of MSS., every 
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reading of his editions ought to be carefully compared with 
them before it is admitted. 

Mr. Elmiley’s determination to avoid any important and 
unauthorized conjectural emendations has, we are inclined to 
think, induced him in one or two inftances to incorporate with 
his text what bear very {trong marks of having been the gloffes 
of fome {choliatt or tranfcriber. It is well known, that words 
written on the margin as explanatory of the text, have, by 
the inattention of future tranicribers, been taken into the body 
ofthe work, This feems likely to have happened more fre- 
quently with Thucydides than with moft other authors, on 
account of the concifenefs and obfcurity of his fiyle. In the 
celebrated defcription of the Plague at Athens the following 
pallage occurs :—aeyélo wiv ov megi auloii ws Emaxolog ywyvdomel, Kai 
iailgoc, mal idisiing, AQ’ Cleu gixds rv yevioSou Gul, wai las ailas aclwas 
voices tocaving wtlaorns inavas sivas Owais és 70 utladlioas oxi. 1.11, 
§ 48. I[tisevident that the paflage, as it ftands, is moft grofsly 
tautological, not to mention the difficulty of reconciling it 
with grammatical accuracy. Even if we admit the conjecture 
of Geiuer, that 7 fhould be inferted immediately after ava, and 
that thus the tautology would be removed, (which, however, 
is very qucftionable,) {till the context wouid fet afide his inter- 
pretation, as from thence it is plain that Thucydides refers 
not to the removal, but folely to the caufe, of the Plague. 
We are therefore inclined to adopt the opinion of Profeffor 
Dalzel; “ Forfitan iftud, divauw é 7d utlacince cxév, gloflema 
eit cujufdam fcioli, quod in textum tandem irrepfit :” although 
we do not undertake to aflert that Mr. Elmtley would have 
been juftified in expunging thefe words from his text. 

In the following paflage, ayysaw, in our opinion, might have 
been rejected as fuperfluous, and as not confonant to the mode 
of expreflion generally employed by Thucydides on fimilar 
occafions, xal veregay Erdcvlav mpicBewy amu Te Tay Ev TH WA ayyErwr 
x. tT. aA—Il. v. § 82. We are fenfible, however, that we are 
blaming Mr. Elmfley for having erred on the fafe fide, and 
that we ought rather to exprefs our obligations to an editor 
who has in general fo fcrupuloufly avoided implicit and indo- 
lent confidence on authority, on the one hand, and, on the 
other, a rafh and unwarranted indulgence in conjectural emen- 
dation. 

Of the elegance of the type and paper, and efpecially of 
the typographical correctnets of this edition, we cannot {peak 
too highly: both from 0.» own perufal and from the afluran- 
ces of thofe on whofe minute and critical attention we can 
depend, we may hold it forth, if not as abfolutely immaculate, 
at leaft as free from any important errors. 
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Art. XXVUI. The Triumph of Mufic. A Poem. In Six Cantos, 
By William Hayley, Efy. 4to. pp. 148. Price 10s. 64d. 
Payne, &c. London. 1804. 

A FT ER dedicating this offspring of his fancy to that por- 

4 X% tion of the fair fex 
“ whofe beauty mental charms endear,” 
Mr. Hayley proceeds to fing, or fay, that young Venufia, his 
heroine*, was born and educated in Venice, and that the wasa 
very accomplifhed young lady; though we are led to conclude 
from one part of his commendation, that fhe was at times a 
little fiery in her temper: 
“ Fach talent her’s, that /oftens or alarms ! 
She much excell’d in all; but mott in mufic’s charms.” 
Her father Donado was of the order of nobility, and, 
amongft other fubjects of parental anxiety, 
“* Her vocal powers, pre-eminently {weet, 
He with'd, with fondeft culture, to complete.” 
When lo! 


“ It chane’d, that Venice with her fons had rear’d 
A genius, much to harmony encdear’d.” 

Lucilio (for by that name was the aforefaid genius diftin- 
guifhed) bad long mourned the lofs of a wife and a daughter; 
and we are prefented with the productions of his tearful mute 
in three hymns, or dirges, to their memory. At length the 
forrowing bard was induced to beguile his woes by infiructing 
Venufiain mufic. For fome time, 

—‘“ Never father view’d a daughter’s charms 
More purified trom paflion’s coarfe alarms, 
Than fad Lucilio on Venufia gaz’d, 

Proud of her talents, at her fkill amaz’d.” 

But this tranquillity was foon difturbed. Chance conveyed 
to the ears of the tutor the unwelcome tidings that his pupil’s 
father intended to confign her to the arms of the aged Zanetti. 
Now it was impoffible that fhe fhould ever be happy in mar- 
riage with this Magnifico ; 

“ Since weak, and corpulent, and apt to doze, 

Sometimes he flumber’d in her mutfic’s clofe.” 





* Mr. Hayley, in his preface, mentions that the principal inci- 
dent in the fecond canto (on which the original idea of the poem 
was formed), is founded on faét: this evidently refers to the well 
known ftory of Stradella. The fequel cf his hittory, however, was 
by no means fo fortunate as Mr. Hayley has reprefented it, as the 
eriraged father found another afiaflin, who being either lefs fentible 
to the charms of mufic, or taking the mufician unawares, effected, 
the purpofe for which he was fent. 


- 
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Lucilio, therefore, out of pure regard to the welfare of his 
lovely {cholar, determined, if poflible, to prevent the execu- 
tion of Donado’s diabolical fcheme. 


““ What could he do? In his diftracted thought 
Plans for that purpofe ftill in vain he fought.” 


We cannot refrain from tranfcribing Mr. Hayley’s moft 
wonderfully impreflive account of the manner in which the 
mufician’s wifhes were more than fulfilled. 





«“ When next Lucilio his Venufia faw, 
It chane’d no witnefs made him mute with awe. 
His features {poke his pain in all its force; 
The nymph perceiv’d, and begg’d to know its fource : 
She little dream’d it from herfelf arofe, 
But in kind pity fought to foothe his woes. 

“ Ere he would tell this fource of grief profound, 

The fair he firft by adjurations bound, 
Not to reveal, or by a fign make known, 
A fecret, that concern’d herfelf alone, 
And pregnant with fuch mifery to her ; 
Rather than fee it he would racks prefer. 
Venufia gave (her eager fancy fir’d) 
Each promife of concealment he requir’d ; 
Then having drawn the fecret from his breaft, 
She fmil’d, and tried to make his fear a jeft ; 
But feeing how the phantom pierc’d his brain, 
And anxious only to relieve his pain, 
* By Heaven I fwear!” the fweet enthufiaft cried, 
“* Me you fhall ne’er behold Zanetti’s bride.” 
That found exalted him to fev’rith blifs ; 
Grateful he gave her hand a burning kifs. 
Intoxicated friend/hip made a trip, 
He touch’d, in blind temerity, her lip; 
But angry lightning from Venufia’s eye 
Pierc’d his pale form—he could not fpeak or figh! 
Down his wan cheek the tears of anguith ftole, 
And {poke the deep diftreffes of his foul : 
Tears drew a filent pardon from the fair ; 
To end the troubled fcene was now her care: 
She clos’d her book.—In penitential awe, 
The mute inftructor haften’d to withdraw : 
The modeft maiden would not bid him ftay, 
But for their meeting nam’d a future day, 
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On this eventful day the modeft nymph apprized the anxi- 
ous mufic-mafier that fhe had been infiruéted in a dream to 
marry him, and run away with him to Milan. Lucilio, with 
due gallantry, teftified his fenfe of her intended kindnefs in 
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fundry fongs; for authentic copies of which we muft refer to 
the poem. With thefe fongs Venufia appears to have been 
highly delighted ; for when her lover was preparing to depart, 


“ But go not yet, fhe cried, once more prolong 
The foothiug magic of thy tender fong: 
For love I fee, and in the fight rejoice, 
Improves the fweetne/s of the fwecteft voice.” 
Lucilio having accepted his fair difciple’s challenge, 
“ The chafte Venufia bleft her chofen lord; 
Then rapidly difmifs’d: for thought and care 
Bade her for evening’s fateful hour prepare.” 


Thefe preparations having been duly made, the happy pait 
were united by Theodore, a Milanefe prieft, who happened, 
together with his fifier Marcella, and his niece Marcellina, to 
be on a vifit at the houfe of Lucilio. Early on the enfuing 
morning the whole party fled to Milan. Whilft they were 
purfuing their journey 

“ In hafie the keen Donado had return’d: 
Venufia fled !—with inftant'rage he burn’d ; 
His rifing fury fcorn’d all mild controul, 
And vengeance grew the pafion of his foul.” 


Thus madden’d by refentment, the cruel father hired Lucio 
and Bafil, two aflafiins, 
“ by ftorms of mifery driven, 
To lofe the foul’s sheet anchor, trujt in Heaven.” 


Thefe ruffian fons of flaughter, ftimulated by the wicked libe- 
rality of Donado, engaged 


“ To thew him the abhorr’d Lucilio dead.” 
In the mean time the new-marriéd couple, 
“ Little aware with whom they were to cope,” 


had retired to a cottage in the precin¢ts of a convent, where 
they divided their time between love and vocal and inftru- 
mental mufic. For, in the “ neat quire” of the convent, 


“ There ftood an organ, not of loudeft power,” 
on which Lucilio was want to exercife his talents ;— 


“ And from Venufia won enraptur’d praife, 
By recent mujic, jein’d to recent lays,” 


The affaffins employed by Donado, who had penetrated the 
recefles of the convent, having in their dread concealment 
heard him pouring forth the feelings of his foul in facred lays, 
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were fo much affected that they threw themfelves at his feet, 
and confefling their murderous errand, profefled their fhame 
and penitence, and forefwore the trade of blood. Delighted 
by this triumph of his art, their intended victim, concerning 
whom, we are informed, Heaven 
* Now gave him, with new funds of love, and health, 
Proportion’d to his bounteous temper, wealth,” 
prefented the new converts with a fum of money, and fent 
Lucio to Florence. As to Bafil, Venufia commitiioned him to 
carry to her father a letter, and 
“ A radiant purfe, that may refpect command ; 
Ingenious labour of her fkilful hand.” 

Thefe peace-offerings, however, were fent in vain. The 
heart of Donado was fteeled againft all tender imprefiions ; 
and it was neceflary tor the united fongtiers to feek a new re- 
treat. This afylum was quickly provided, by 

* The hallow’d guard of their fequefter’d {cene, 
As calm in peril, as in friend/hip keen.” 

Theodore conveyed the perfecuted pair to a ftately manfion 
belonging to his triend Manfredi, who, having accidentally 
killed his darling boy, had fecluded himfeif from human fo- 
ciety. The conditions of their admiilion by Manfredi into 
this “ haleyon’s nett,” are thus briefly and diftinétly laid down 
by Theodore : 

“ From intercourfe with him you muft abftain; 
All elfe is yours within his rich domain.” 


Magnificent as this retreat was, ithad once been much more 
{plendid. But, in confequence of the prodigality of Manfredi’s 
predeceffor, 





“ Statues of prime note had fled away, 
Towers fell, and temples trembled in decay.” 


The manfion was, however, fpacions and comfortable ; and 
whilft the afflicted hoft “ lurk’d within the weft” wing, Lucilio 
and his {poufe occupied the eaft. In gratitude for the hofpi- 
table fhelter thus attorded them, the melodious pair exerted 
all their powers to foothe the griet of Mantredi by the magic 
of mellifluous verfe, and the retult of their iabours is recorded 
in divers hymns and {piritual fongs. Venufia alfo endeavoured 
to divert his mind from the contemplation of his woes by an 
epiftolary correfpondence, in the courfe of which he contefled 
that he could not accept of comfort, becaufe in addition to 
the forrow which he experienced on account of the lofs of 
his boy, he was haraffed by the pangs of felf-reproach, for 
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having intrufted an infant daughter to a mercenary nurfe, 
through whofe neglect fhe perithed. Finding that fhe could 
not by her tender afliduities “ erafe the written forrows” of 
Manfredi’s brain, Venufia employed her leifure time in copying 
a variety of poems compofed by her hoft, Theodore, Lucilio, 
and herfelf, which are now for the firlt time prefented to the 
public under the title of “ Venufia’s Volume. In printing 
thele poems, Mr. Hayley has, in our humble opinion, con- 
ferred a fignal benefit upon the public. They are admirably 
calculated to foothe the forrows of the care-worn foul to reft, 
to fiill the throbs of pain, and to affuage the turbulence of the 
patlions. We have indeed experienced them to be a more 
powerful opiate than any of the fimples or compounds con- 
tained in the annals of pharmacy. It is our firm pertuafion, 
that when 
“ not poppy, nor mandragora, 
Nor all the drowfy fyrups of the world,” 


can effect the purpofe, the perufal of the “ Volume of Venufia” 
will induce the wifhed-for fleep. From the tranquil vale of 
3uon Retiro the poet now tranfports us to Venice. In the 
abfence of his daughter, Donado, whofe bofom {till rankled 
with the defire of vengeance, gave himfelf up to the allure- 
ments of a miftrefs. 


“ Transferr’d from her, the kindnefs of a fire 
He lavifh’d, at Bianca’s proud defire, 
On two ttout boys, the produce of her charms! 
Which to the care of his paternal arms 
His guileful miftrefs had fo fondly thrown, 
He creduloutly clafp’d them as his own; 
Though truth to tell, a truth to others clear, 
Their real father was a gondolier. 
Uberto, whom Bianca’s fov’reign fway 
Had fubtly ftation’d in Donado’s pay, 
A man of mighty mujcles, with a mind 
Where favage paflions with the gentle join’d.” 


Now it came to pafs that Donado was very fond of aquatic 
excurfions, and on thefe occafions 


“* Bianca’s father was his ufual guide, 
An ancient fither, vers’d in wind and tide ! 
It chanc’d he gave, an injur’d limb to Jpare, 
Ilis boat and tackle to Uberto’s care, 
Who on this incident mott fubtly built 
A deep-laid project of vindictive guilt. 
Proud of his ftrength and pliancy of limb, 
And fure his maftcr had no power to fwim, 
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It was his purpofe, when the boat drew nigh 
The lonely rock, unwatch’d by mortal eye, 
To fart a plank, prepar’d with fecret guile, 
To let Donado fink ; and, fwimming, reach his ifle.” 


This villainous project was nearly accomplifhed, when Do- 
nado was refcued from impending fate by the repentant affaffin 
Lucio. Unatfeéted, however, by his providential efcape, the 
“ rath elder” fiill thirfted for the blood of Lucilio; and, acci- 
dentally journeying to Milan, he gained information of the 
retreat of the happy couple by a very natural incident,—io 
wit, the gofliping of 

« A fkilful fervant of Lucina’s train,” 


whom Lucilio had hired to attend Venufia in her accouchement. 
Determined not to delegate the work of death to other hands, 
Donado, 

“ Moft fubtly arm’d with peifon and a dirk, 

Afium’d the garb and femblance of a 'Turk.” 
In this difguife he penetrated into the oratory where Lucilio 
was accuftomed to chant his morning orifons. Whilft he is 
lurking there, ready to execute his fell defign, Vennufia enters, 
and in a devout hymn fupplicates Heaven for a renewal of 
her father’s favour. Her firain being ended, the Turk itlues 
from his concealment :—Venufia fearlefsly advances to meet 
him,—when lo! Manfredi rufhes from a private door, and 
“« Seizes the feeming Turk with fuch a grafp, 

The ftrength of tiends could not elude the clafp.— 

Then with a groan, that feem’d to rend his breafi, 

And all the conflicts of his foul expreit, 

Donado faid, fearce able now to ftand, 

“ This, this, indeed, is Heav’ns apparent hand ; 

O bleft Manfredi! thou haft nought to fear; 

Mark but a penitent at latt fincere ! 

Believing, as I learnt by treacherous aid, 

Thee on the bed of lingering ficknefs laid, 

I came an horrid purpofe to fulfil; 

But fee the power of Heaven’s o’erruling will! 

It bids me now moti loudly, ‘ fin no more! 

But here enrich the fire 1 robb’d before!’ 

Venutfia is thy child,—thy blifs, thy pride! 

"Twas thought, that in her infancy the died ; 

She died by fubjtitute ;—a child of mine, 

Nurs’d by her nurfe, appear’d in quick decline ; 

My wealth, depending on a living child, 

To bafe deception my proud heart beguil’d ; 

To change the infant girls I brib’d the nurfe ; 

Crime leads to crime; the lighter to the worfe !” 
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The ftory concludes with the happinefs of Manfredi and 
the married pair, and with the extenfion of their forgivenefs 
to Donado, which is couched, as may be expected, in a fonnet 
and a very edifying -hymn. 

Such is the outime of the Triumph of Mufic, the perufal of 
which we regard as the moft fignal triumph which we have 
achieved fince the commencement of our critical labours. 

Shak{peare intimates that the reflecting mind finds “ good 
in every thing.” It muft however be conietled, that cafes do 
oceafionaily occur in which this good is not to be dittinguifhed 
without confiderable difficulty, We were for a long time 
puz ope to difcover the cui bono of this poem, when, after 
deep cogitation, the myftery was folved by the recollection of 
the islhaoalia note upon Boileau’s fecond ¢ pigram : 


* Dans Ja place du Cimetiére St. Jean 4 Paris, il y avoit alors 
un traiteur fameux, chez qui s’ aflembloient tous les jours ce qu’ il 
y avoit de jeunes feigneurs des plus fpirituels de la cour * ** et 
cette troupe choilfie avoit une chambre particuliere du logis, qui 
leur étoit affectée ***. Hl y avoit fur la table de cette chambre 
un exempluire de la Pucelle de Chapelain gu’on y laiffoit toujours: 
et qued 4 juelqu’ un d’ entre eux avoit commis une faute, foit con- 
tre la pure t¢ du langage, foit contre la jufteffe du raifonnement, ou 

quelque autre femblable, il é toit jug %¢ ala pluralité des voix ; et la 
pe ine ordinaire, qu’ on lui impofoit étoit de lire un certain nombre 
de vers de ce pote,” 


Regarding this as an admirable inftitution, we beg leave to 
recommend it to the attention of our countrymen ; and there- 
tore humbly propofe, that in the place of meeting of all 
converfazioni, literary focieties, and debating clubs, fhould be 

depotited a copy of the Triumph of Mufic; and that every 
sronfgredie of the laws of literature, good fenfe, or good 
breeding, fhould, upon conviction, be fentenced forthwith to 
read therein a certain number of jines, from twenty to two 
hundred, according to the magnitude af his offence. Thus 
would this volume, bei sing held out as “ a terror to evil doers,” 
occupy a diftinguithed place in the catalogue of works which 
have had the happiett influence in correcting the manners of 
the age. 
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ROM the pleafure we had formerly derived from the 
dramatic works of this lady, we opened the prefent volume 
with confiderable intereft and expectation. That we have 
been 
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been fomewhat difappointed may, perhaps, be jufily efteemed 
a compliment to her genius and abilities. From an ordinary 
author this publication might have pleafed us; but Mifs Baillie 
had performed fo much before, that her name gave us a pro- 
mife of excellence, which we are forry to find not realized by 
the dramas, or at leaft by two of the dramas now before us. 
They confift of two Tragedies and one Comedy. We fhall 
examine each feparately ; but, firft, we are led to premife fome 
general principles in reference to dramatic compofition, to 
which, though generally known, our fair author does not feem 
to have fufficiently attended; to which, therefore, we would 
with to call her attention in any fubfequent production of her 
mule. 

And firft,—-a drama is a compofition primarily adapted to 
the fiage, a character which it can never lofe, even though it 
is only perufed in the clofet. For the reader, in fuch perufal, 
always conceives the action to be going on; and if his imagi- 
nation be at all a vivid or creative one, will actually figure 
before his eyes the {cene as it would pats upon the theatre. 
He will indeed fupply many wants which in the reprefentation 
no company of actors could fupply; he will pafs over many 
boldnefles or extravagancies which might offend on the ftage ; 
but he will ftill wifh for a plan and ftory to fatisfy, for inci- 
dents to rouze, for a catafirophe to fill his mind; and he will 
not be contented with even the beft poetry in the courfe of a 
drama, if it be defeétive in thofe moft effential requifities ; 
fome other requifites he is perhaps more at leifure to appreciate 
than even the fpeétator at the theatre,—the unity of defign, 
the confifiency and development of character, the probability 
of events, the appropriate nature as well as introduction of the 
{peeches which the perfons of the drama are made to utter. 
For the want of thofe qualities in a play, no fplendour or force 
of diction, no fmoothnefs of verfe, no beauty of defcription, 
ean compenfate. He will own the merit of the poem in all 
thofe particulars in detail; but he will not read it as a play 
with that fatisfaétion, or that intereft, which a well-conftructed 
drama is calculated to afford. 

Another principle, which was anciently indeed more ri- 
gidly enforced than in modern times it has been, is, that the 
tubjet, if not the characters, muft have a certain dignity as 
well as intereft. This dignity, however, is often borrowed by 
the perfons from the fubject, and by the fubject from the per- 
fons. The wound of Phijoctetes, which even in the chief of 
Grecian tragedians has been fubject to criticifm, would, in a 
lefs exalted or lefS interefting perton, have rather excited a 
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guft than compaffion ; and, in the tragedies of Lillo, the or- 
dinary rank of the perfons would fail to draw forth the fym- 
pathy which we feel in their misfortunes, if thofe misfortunes 
were not of a moft afflicting and terrible kind. 

The moft common inftruments of great or horrible aétions 
call forth the moft powerful intereft of the beholder. Even 
inanimate things borrow this power from the occafions in which 
they are employed. The knife of the aflaflin, or the cord of 
the executioner, is treafured as a relic, or gazed on with the 
keenefi emotion, if it is known to have ftabbed a tyrant or to 
have ftrangled an emperor. 

Of the bett of Mits Baillie’s firft publifhed tragedies which 
we had oceafion formerly to eriticife, we gonfidered the chief 
merit to contift in the diction. It was often fo impreflive, that 
it won our applaufe in detpite of our judgment, when the verfes 
which it animated and embellifhed were introduced in a place 
where they ought not to have ftood, or fpoken by a perfon by 
whom they ought not to have been uttered. 

We do not mean to deny, however, to this extraordinary 
lady, befides the talent of poetical compofition, a power ot 
delineating the varying fhades of paflion, and the fecret work- 
ings of the mind. Thefe, we believe, generally alift one an- 


other; and that the poet, in the very conception of “ word: 


? 


that burn,” often excites in his mind “ thoughts that glow.” 
With various degrees of genius, however, thofe two objecis 
are varioufly attained ; the words may be found by mere imi- 
tative habit, while the thoughts efeape the lefs infpired mind 
of an erdinary writer: Mifs Baillie’s mind is not of this infe- 
rior calt. She generally feized, in her former tragedies, the 
pailion itfelf in its genuine form; fometimes, perhaps, fhe 
clothed it in expreffion rather more laboured and artificial than 
it fhould have ufed. 

In the prefent volume there are the fame or indeed greater 
defects, in the confiruétion of the fable, ‘in the contrivance of 
the incidents, in the winding up of the catattrophe, as in the 
two former volumes; but thofe defecis are not, in the firli 
tragedy of this volume, redeemed by fuch forcible language, 
or fuch beautiful imagery. We proceed to juftify thefe ge- 
neral remarks by an analyfis of the plays in detail. 

The firft tragedy is founded on a private ftory, of which the 
feene is laid in Germany. Rayner, a young man of excellent 
difpofitions and amiable qualities, is reduced to diftrefs by the 
villany of a lawyer (Hubert), a fteward, who in his abience 
contrived to poifon the mind and alienate the affection of an 
uncle of Rayner’s, trum whom, but for thole artifices, his 

nephew 
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nephew was to have inherited a very large fortune, which by 
means of thofe machinations is bequeathed to this feward 
himfelf, a perfon who is defcribed as enjoying his ill-acquired 
wealth with all the infolence of upftart meannets. This cala- 

mity is heightened to Rayner from the circumftance of his 

loving and being loved by a very amiable young woman, 

Elizabeth, whom the acquifition of this fortune would have 

enabled him to marry. In the midft of his diftrefs, and of his 
refentment, Rayner is wrought upon by the Count Zaterloo, a 
profligate and fpendthrift young nobleman, who had affociated 
himfelf to a gang of banditti, to join their band, under the 
direétion of this Zaterloo, whofe firft enterprize is the robbery 
and murder of Hubert. He confents to become a partner in 
this atrocity ; but being overtaken by a fiorm, in which he 
lofes his way in the wood where it was to be perpetrated, and 
meeting in a cave, to which be had reforted tor thelter, an old 
hermit, who had beena murderer, and fuffered from it remorie 
even to diftraction, he is changed from his purpofe, and does 
not participate in the murder :—for this murder, however, he 
is tried and condemned. The real perpetrator of the deed, 
Count Zaterloo, efcapes at the time; but being grievoufly 
wounded, dies afterwards in the arms of his mother, an ex- 
cellent woman, but blameably indulgent parent, who had 
come to attend and comfort him, when deferted by a mifirefs 
whole extravagance he had fupported to the ruin of his for- 
tune. It appears, though itis not very clearly explained, that 
the amiable Elizabeth, who is brought by accident to the place 
where her lover is condemned, had obtained intelligence of 
Zaterloo being the actual murderer of Hubert; and fhe im- 
plores the countefs, his mother, in a feene which finks th 
character of that lady in our opinion, to prevail on him to 
coniefs the deed and to fave her innocent lover. This the 
countefs, whofe virtue is not proof againft her maternal ten- 
dernefs, refufes ; but remorfe, and the pious perfuafions of a 
friar who attends him in his dying moments, at laft prevails 
on Zaterloo to make this confeffion, and to tranfmit it to the 
governor under whofe authority Rayner was to be executed. 
{t would however have arrived too late, but for the fingular 

interference of a poor drunken negro flave, to whom Rayner 

had thown tendernefs in prifon, where he was employed as a 
menial ;—he cuts through the platform on which the execu- 
tioner was to perform his office, by which means it falls down 
at the moment the criminal was about to meet his fate, and 
precipitates the executioner to the ground, who is fo much 
hurt as neceflarily to produce a delay of the execution, which 
is, 
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is, after this fortunate delay, prevented by the order of the 
governor; and Rayner and Elizabeth are united in marriage, 
under the patronage of an old yeneral (Hardibrand), whe 
had ferved with Rayner’s father, and accidentally difcovered, 
and miniftered comfort to him, during his confinement. 

From this account of the plan of the tragedy in queftion, 
the critical reader will perceive under how many defects it 
labours. The villany is of a kind neither dignified nor un- 
common. With the character of Rayner we are little ac- 
quainted, except by a fiory told hy the old general, near the 
clofe of the play, of his having behaved with great gallantry 
at a fiege where he ferved. There is no motive fufficiently 
ftrong to induce him to confent to the perpetration of a deed 
fo unworthy of an honeft man or a foldier, and he is faved 
from the perpetration of it only by a ftorm, followed by an 
incident of a very extraordinary kind, and which, though 
productive of this great effeét, may be confidered as quite 
foreign to the fiory of the play. The other incidents have 
little to rouze or to affect the mind; and the catattrophe is 
brought about by a common Old Bailey occurrence,—the con- 
feffion of the actual murderer, with whom the hero Rayner 
had once confented to be an accomplice; but even this would 
not have faved him from the punifhment which he had legally, 
though not perhaps morally, deferved, without the aid of a 
moti improbable and awkward incident, in which the poor 
drunken negro is the agent, we think, rather needlefsly em- 
ployed. 

With thefe and many other objections to the condu& of 
this drama, and.though, as we faid in the outfet, we do not 
think its diétien equal to Mifs Baillie’s for tragedies, yet there 
are, as there always mutt be in the produGions of one of her 
genius, pailages of a ftriking and beautiful fort; fome of 
which, in juftice to the lady, we will do ourfelves the pleafure 
to quote. 

The confufed and dizzy ftate of a mind agitated between 
the remaining fenfe of virtue and the overpowering temptation 
to guilt is wellexprefied by Rayner: 

—————— * Around me, 
All feems like the dark mingled mimickry 
Of fev’rith fleep; in which the half-doubting mind, 
Wilder’d and weary, with a deep-drawn breath, 
Says to itfelf, “ Shall I not wake ?” 


The obfervation which moral writers have frequently made, 
ofa light and mirthful mood rifing amidtt the deepeft feelings 
of difirefs, is thus exprefled by Rayner; 

« Thou 
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« Thou do’ft me wrong; indeed, thou do’ft me wrong. 
I Jaugh’d, but, faith! Iam not light of foul ; 

And he, who moft misfortune’s fcourge hath felt, 

Will tell thee laughter is the child of mis’ry. 

Ere fin brought wretchednefs into the world, 

The foberneis of undifturbed blifs 

lield even empire o’er the minds of men, 

Like fteady funfhine of a cloudlefs fky. 

But when fhe came, then came the roaring ftorm, 
Lowering and dark, wild, changeful, and perturb’d, 
Whilft through the rent clouds ofttimes fhot the gleam 
More bright a .a power ul for the gloom around it. 
F’en ’midft the favage ftrife of warring paflions, 
Diftorted and fantattic, laughter came, 

Hafty and keen, like wildfire in the night ; 

And wretches learnt to catch the fitful thought 

That fwells with antic and uneafy mirth 

The hollow care-lined cheek. 


The reflections of Rayner in the eve of the day appointed 
for his execution, could not be heard without the moft fenfible 
emotion. He is fitting in his dungeon by the light of a lamp, 
when the bell from a neighbouring fteeple firikes three. 


“ This bell fpeaks with a deep and fullen voice : 
The time comes on apace with filent fpeed. 
Is it indeed fo late? 
(Looking at his Watch.) 
It is even fo. 
(Paufing, and looking fill at the watch.) 
How foon time flies away! yet, as I watch it, 
Methinks, by the flow progrefs of this hand, 
1 fhould have liv’d an age fince yefterday, 
And have an age to live. Still on it creeps, 
Each little moment at another’s heels, 
Till hours, days, years, and ages are made up 
Of fuch fmall parts as thefe ; and men look back, 
Worn and bewilder’d, wond’ring how it is. 
Thou trav'lleft like a fhip in the wide ocean, 
Which hath no bounding fhore to mark its progrefs ; 
O Time! ere long I fhall have done with thee. 
When next thou leadeft on thy nightly fhades 
Tho’ many a weary heart thy fteps may count, 
Thy midnight ’larum fhall not waken me. 


_ One of the beft defcriptive tirades, as the French call them, 
in this play, is one which is moft ftrangely introduced indeed, 
and which therefore, while its defcription mutt highly pleate 
as a land{cape, cannot but offend in the place where it ftands. 
The metienger who is to carry the conteflion of Zaterloo, on 
the inftant arrival of which Rayner’s life depends, in anfwer 
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to the injunétions of extreme hajte from the countefs, mentions 
the accident of the bridge by which he would have paffed the 
river having been broken down by a moft violent flood during 
the night; but inftead of mounting his horfe and getting 
round (which he fays will coft him a ride of feveral leagues) 
as faft as poffible, he ftays to draw the picture of the flood, in 
the following very ftriking lines. 

«“ IT am now come from gazing on the fight. 

From bank to bank, the red {woln river roars ; 

And on the deep and flowly rolling mafs 

Of its ftrong centre-tide, grumley and dark, 

The wrecks of cottages, whole ricks of grain, 

Trunks of huge trees torn by the roots—aye, fave us! 

And floating carcafes of perith’d things, 

Bloated and black, are borne along; whilft currents 

Crofs-fet and furious, meeting adverfe fireais 

On rude uneven furface, far beyond 

The water’s natural bed, do loudly war 

And terrible conteft hold; and fwoltring eddies, 

With dizzy whirling fury, tofs aloft 

Their furgy waves? the air, and fcatter round 

Their ceafelefs bick’ring gleams of jagged foam, 

All fiercely whit’ning in the morning light, 

Crowds now are ftanding upon either fhore 

In awful filence; not a found is heard 

But the flood’s awful voice, and from the city 

A difmal bell heard thro’ the air by ftarts, 

Already tolling for the execution. 


The whole parting fcene between Rayner and Elizabeth 
(which: is too long for our infertior), is highly natural and 
tender. But paflages excellent as thofe we have mentioned 
are but the exertions of genius, in fome meafure thrown away, 
on a fubject which even Mifs Baillie’s genius, though it may 
iluftrate, cannot ennoble. 

One cannot peruife this tragedy without thinking of two 
others which it nearly refembles, one the Robbers of Schiller 
(of which Mifs Baillie feems fenfible hers might be thought an 
imitation, and vindicates herfelf mott fatisfaétorily from the 
charge of plagiarifm from the German author) ; and the other 
the George Barnwell of Lillo. We are afraid Mifs Baillie’s 
piay will fuffer from a comparifon with thofe — The 
firft, the Robbers, though with great imperfections, has a 
grandeur and a wildnefs in its ftory and its incidents, which 
muft always powerfully intereft and move the mind; and 
George Barnwell prefents that poor deluded young man, 
though greatly gnilty, under fuch ftrong temptation, “ fo 
perplexed in the extreme,” and with fo many diftrefling and 
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tenderfentiments about him, that we are irrefiftibly moved by 
his fufferings, greatly as we condemn his guilt. The very 
circumftance which adds to that guilt increafes our intereft. 
The perfon to be robbed and murdered is not, like Hubert in 
this tragedy of Mifs Baillie’s, an ordinary perfon, whofe throat 
is to be cut merely to get poffeffion of his ill-acquired wealth ; 
but the uncle of Barnwell, his protector, his guardian, his be- 
nefacor. We do not enter into the moral effeét of fuch an 
exhibition, though perhaps neither tragedy is faultlefs on that 
fcore ; we {peak now only of its dramatic effects, of the “ pity 
and terror” which it is calculated to raife in the fpeétator. 

The other tragedy contained in this volume is intitled, “ Con- 
fiantine Paleologus,” and is founded on the memorable event 
of the fiege and capture of Conftantinople, by which the 
Eaftern Roman Empire was overthrown. The gallant defence 
of Conftantine who fell, as the laft of the Cefars fhould, in 
the breach of the imperial city, forms the ftory of this drama. 
Several characters are introduced, unknown in the hiftory of 
the event. Valeria, wife to the emperor; fome gallant officers 
who fought by his fide; and two Greek traitors who betray 
him to the fultan, one of whom has a daughter beloved by 
a brave aflociate of Conftantine’s, who fhares not in the trea- 
fon of her father, and who, after the rage of viétory and 
{laughter has given way to mercy in the breaft of Mahomet, 
rewards with her hand the valour of her lover, under the 
fanétion of the fultan himfelf. Valeria, after the death of her 
hutband, fearing the defigns of Mahomet on her virtue, ftabs 
hertelf, and dies in his prefence, commanding his admiration 
and applaufe, even amidft the difappointment of his love. This 

is, tirictly {peaking, an Aiftortcal tragedy, and as fach ma 
perhaps claim fome privilege in point of conduct of the plot, 
which in this fpecies of drama is lefs in the hands of the 
author than in that which is the mere creation of her own in- 
vention. Yet there is, even in hittorical tragedy, a latitude 

allowed under which the creative imagination of the poet ma 
bring into action charaéters as well as incidents, calculated, 
more perhaps than any in the reality of hiftorical truth, to ex- 
cite intereft in the perufal, or to produce dramatic effect in 
the reprefentation. We think Mifs Baillie has rather failed in 
this refpect, and that fhe might have imagined many fitua- 
tions more produétive of paflion in the characters and of emo- 
tion in the {peétator, than thofe which occur in the conduét 
of this tragedy. The characters however are noble, and their 
magnanimous fentiments brought out firongly, and exprefled 
in language appropriate and impreflive. In the diétion of this 
play, indeed, as well as in the delineation of feelings natural 
rT 2 to 
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to the characters, Mifs Baillie is “ herfelf again,” and _pof- 
feffes all the force and beauty of her former compofitions, 
We will lay before our readers a few fpecimens in confirmation 
of our opinion. 

Othus, one of the officers of Conftantine, who comes from 
the retirenient of philofophy to be a foldier for his country, 
thus defcribes the {pirit and feelings of that little band whom 
his fituation and virtues had affembled round the emperor. 


“ Yes, they are few in number, but they are 
The effence and true fpirit of their kind, 

The foul of thoufands. A brave band they are, 
Not levied by the power and wealth of ftates ; 
And the beft feelings of the human heart 

Have been the agents of their princely chief, 
Recruiting nobly. Virtuous Sympathy! 

Who on the weaker and deferted fide 

His ample, lib’ral front doth ever range ; 

Keen Indignation, who, with clenched hand 
And fternly-flafhing eye, ever beholds 

The high o’erbearing creft of proud oppreffion ; 
And gen’rous Admiration, above all, 

Of noble deeds, whofe heav’n-enlighten’d fmile, 
And imitative motion, ever wake 


With eager heart-throbs at the glorious fight 
Of manly daring, have unto their numbers 
Some fcore of dauntlefs fpirits lately added.” 


We are forry Mifs Baillie’s tafte allowed her to add the two 
following lines : 


“¢ Such as would ride upon the whirlwind’s back, 
If it might be, and with Heav’n’s fpearmen cope.” 


The character of Conftantine, given as hiftory has recorded 
it, “ a modeft affeétionate domeftic man,” bred in the eafe 
and luxury of an effeminate court, but roufing himfelf from 
the peaceful flumber of the foul, to firuggle with the fiormy 


fate that wreck’d nis country and himfelf, is finely fketched in 
the following paflages. 


“ Conftantine 
With many fair and princely qualities 
That in hisclear morn no attention drew, 
Now, on the brow of dark adverfity, 
Hangs like a rainbow on a furly cloud, 
And all men look to him.” 


“ QOne thou wilt fee 
Whofe manly faculties, befet with gifts 
Of gentler grace, and foft domeftic habits, 
And kindlieft feelings, have within him grown 
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Like a young foreft tree, befet and tangled, 

And almoft hid with fweet encumb’ring fhrubs, 
That, till the rude blaft rends this cluft’ring robe, 
Its goodly hardy ftem to the fair light 

Difcovers not.”— 


The folicitude of Valeria is as firongly as fimply expreffed 
in the two following lines : 


“ T can bear all things but the dread uncertainty 
“ Of what I am to bear.” 


The fimilies are in general appofite and beautiful, though 
perhaps it would have better fuited the natural language of 
paflion and feeling, if they had been more fparingly .intro- 
duced ; but we eafily pardon this deviation frum fimplicity 
when it produces fuch lines as the following eomparifon of the 
filent night-march of Mahomet’s army to ftorm the devoted 
city. 

“ Silent and foft 

As the Pard’s velvet foot on Libya’s fands, 
Slow ftealing, with crouch’d fhoulders, on her prey.” 


Of Conftantine retiring from the toils of war, or the cares 
of ftate, to the faithful love and fweet fociety of his queen. 


“ Loofe from all fhackles of impofing ftate, 

Like a way-faring man, who fitting down 

On the green bank, his cumbrous veftment opens 
To the foft breeze.” 


Or this, by which Valeria expreffes the inefficacy of confo- 
lation to irreparable mifery like hers. 


“ Thear, I hear thee; in mine ear thy voice 
Sounds like the feeble nightfly’s humming noife 
To him who in the warfare of vex’d fleep, 
Strives with the phantoms of his inward world.” 


The following idea, though not new, is moft happily ex- 
prefs'd. 


VALERIA. 
“ Ah! art thou wounded then? Alas! alas! 
Art thou tooof our company? Sad travellers 
Unto a world unknown.” 


Ornuvs. 


“ Nay, fay not fad, though to a world unknown. 
The fofter’d nurfling, at th’ appointed feafon, 
Who leaves his narrow crib and cottage home, 
For the fair manfion of his lordly fire, 

Goes to a world unknown !” 


T3 Perhaps 
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Perhaps amidft the vigorous and impreflive language of 
thefe tragedies there is now and then a degree of quaininefs 
and affectation, with which the ftudy of the older dramatitts, 
of Maflinger, we think, particularly, has imprinted on Mifs 
Baillie’s ftyle. 

There appears to us a want of poetical juftice in the con- 
clufion of the tragedy, where the traitors Marthon and Pitro- 
nius efcape with impunity, the laft even unvifited by remorfe. 
We are not fo much difpofed as my perfons are, to call for 
retributive juftice in a tragedy, by actual punifhment on the 
guilty; but there is a moral fatisfa¢tion in perceiving that 
the culprits whofe conduct we deteft are at leaft fubjeé to 
the mental punifhment of remorie and horror for their crimes. 

The remaining play of this volume is a comedy intitled, 
“ The Country Inn,” of which we really think, in the old 
vulgar phrafe, the lefs that is faid the better. There is very 
little novelty in the incidents, no wit in the dialogue, and but 
a finall portion of humour in the charaéters. Of faulty 
comedies fome are farcically extravagant in the incidents, 
and fome (now a days very few) too uniformly fmart, or 
toe elaborately elegant in the diction; but “ The Coun- 
try Inn” prefents a dry unvaried tiflue of fcenes, in which 
we are hardly ever amufed by oddity, furprifed by incident, 
or pleafed with wit. It is a dull, flat track of barren ground, 
uncheered by any gaiety of verdure, unbroken by any pro- 
minence that can attraét the eye of the traveller. We never 
thought Mifs Baillie’s talents for comedy nearly equal to her 
power for tragic writing ; but there was a good-humoured 
vivacity in her comedy the “ Trial,” which if it did not call 
for admiration, at leaft afforded pleafure. But the comedy 
now publifhed, we read without intereft, and fometimes (we 
are forry to ufe a ftrong word in {peaking of a Lady’s work) 
yather with difguft. The half rifing joke is fometimes 
tinétured with vulgarity, and the fentiment is generally trite, 
and fometimes foolifh. 

There is fome charaéter, though but feebly brought out, in 
the old match-making lady ; and her grand-daughter Hannah’s 
fillinefs may amufe, though the amufement always appears to 
us rather unpleafant, which this ideot character, common 
enough both on the French and Englifh fiage, affords. The 
converfation that paffes between the perfons of the drama is 
in general eafy and natural. But a comedy requires fome- 
thing more than mere eafy converfation ; there mutt be bril- 
Jiancy as well as nature in the dialogue, fomething in the 
characters to ftrike, fomething in the incidents to intereft and 
to roufe the mind. 

Refpecting 
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Refpecting Mifs Baillie’s genius in a very high degree, we 
would warn her to refpect herfelf, and to publifh no more co- 
nedies without fubmitting them anxiouily to the examinaion 
of fome friends whofe tafie may anticipate the decifion of the 
yublic. 

The volume is introduced by a fmartly if not a well-writ- 
ten preface, in a tone of confidence, however, rather calcu- 
Jated to excite criticifm than to conciliate it. She fays the 
Plays were meant to be reprefented on a large theatre ; in 
confideration of which circumftance fhe has introduced fome 
{feenes of fpeétacle, for the proper exhibition of which fhe 
gives very particular directions. But we rather apprehend fhe 
iniftakes the attraction of her tragedies: their chief excel- 

lence, we again repeat, is in their poetry, in the nervoufnefs 
and beauty of their expreffion. An actor or actrefs who could 
do thofe qualities juftice in the {peaking (which a very large 
theatre fcarcely allows), would do more for the fame of Mits 
Baillie than it is in the power of any fcene-painter or ma- 
chinift to accomplith. 





— 


Art. XXX. Elements of Mechanical Philofophy ; being the Subftance 
of a Courfe of Lectures on that Science. By John Robijon, LL.D. 
Profejor of Natural Philofophy in the Univerfity of Edinburgh, 
F.R.S. Ed. Memb. Imp. Ac. Peter. Volume I., including 
Dynamics and Aftronomy. 8vo. pp. 705, and 23 Plates. Price 
1].1s. Conftable, Edinburgh ; Cadell and Davies, London. 
1804. 


VERY lover of fcience and of ufeful knowledge muft 

have received with pleafure the information, that the 
rich fiores of materials, partly original, and partly collected 
from others, which conftituted the fubftance of Profeflor Ro- 
bifon’s Leétures, were about to be laid before the public at 
large. His recent and unexpected death muft have been 
doubly regretted ; notonly as the lofs of a man of diftinguifhed 
talents and acquirements, but as an event that left unfinifhed 
a work which promifed to be a mofi ufeful repofitory of all 
kinds of information conneéted with at philofophy. 


Whether or no any of his papers have been left in fuch order 
as to make a continuation of the work poflible, we have not 
been informed ; but the prefent volume is fufficiently inde- 
pendent of the reft to be confidered as a feparate work ; and 
its importance is fuch as to require an early notice and an 
accurate examinations 


T4 lis 
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Its author was born, as we are informed in a biographical 
fketch publifhed fome time fince by his friend Dr. Gleig, at 
Boghal! in the county of Stirling, in the year1739. He re- 
ceived his education entirely at Glafgow, where he had the 
advantage of attending the lectures of Moore, Simfon, and 
feveral other profeffors of eminence. In 1758 he went to Lon- 
don, and the next year he was engaged as mathematical 
tutor to Mr. Knowles, eldeft fon of Admiral Knowles, then a 
lieutenant on board the Royal William, and was himfelf rated 
asa midthipman. In this fituation he remained for three 
years, and acquired a ftrong inclination for the fiudy of the 
art of feamanthip, which he faw practifed with confummate 
fkill by Captain Pigot, who had the command of the fhip. 
He was principally fiationed on the coaft of North America, 
and in the bay of Bifcay ; and it was while he was in the river 
St. Laurence that he firlt obferved the remarkable connection 
between the aurora borealis and the phenomena of magnetifm. 
In 1762 he was fent by the Admiralty to Jamaica, to make 
trial of Harrifon’s celebrated time-keepers. After his return 
he left the navy, and went again to Glafgow, where he took 
fome private pupils, and applied with great diligence to his 
ftudies. In 1767 he fucceeded Dr. Black as Lecturer on Che- 
mifiry at Glafgow; and after three years accepted the ap- 
pointment of official fecretary to Sir Charles Knowles, who 
was employed in the improvement of the Rutlian navy. He 
became, in 1772, Infpector-General of the College of Marine 
Cadets at Cronftadt, an inftitution for the education of 400 
young officers, of whofe ftudies he had the fupreme direétion. 
From this fituation he retired after two years, with a {mall 
penfion, for the lefs lucrative but more cheerful engagement 
of Profeffor of Natural Philofophy in the Univerfity of Edin- 
burgh, to which he was invited by the magifirates of that city. 
With what fuccefs he fulfilled, for thirty years, the duties 
of his fiation, although under the preffure of frequent and 
fevere indifpofition, is well known to his numerous pupils : he 
articles which he wrote for the Encyclopiedia Britannica tur- 
nifh fufficient evidence of the extent and depth of his re- 
fearches ; and, fortunately for the interefts of {cience, they 
muft be confidered as containing, in a fomewhat ruder ftate, 
the moft important of the difcuflions which, if the author’s life 
and health had been continued, would have conitituted the 
feries of volumes now fo fuddenly terminated. 

' This feries, if we may judge trom the outline which is pre- 
fented in the advertifement, and from the proportional mag- 
nitude of the articles inferted in the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
would have extended to no inconfiderable number of = ; 

perhaps 
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perhaps five, and pofibly more, of the fame magnitude with 
the firit. ‘ All the mechanical phenomena that we obterve, 
favs the author, “ are effected, 1. by gravity ; 2. by cohefion; 
3. by magnetifin; 4. by electricity; 5. by the affections of 
light.” Each of thefe divifions appears, from the fubjects that 
are enumerated as belonging to it, to be almott of equal ex- 
tent; and the prefent volume does not contain quite the whole 
of the firft divifion. 

There is not at prefent in exiftence in this country, and 
probably not in any other, a methodical work on natural phi- 
lofophy in general, fo copious and comprehenfive as Profefior 
Robifon’s would have been if it had been completed. Ro- 
hault’s treatife, as improved by Clarke, gave way to the pub- 
lications of S’Gravefande and Detaguliers; and thefe were 
exceeded in extent and accuracy of refearch by Muichen- 
broek’s Introduétion. ‘The claflical works of Pemberton and 
Maclaurin ftill retain their value: the leétures of Fergufon, 
Rowning, and Helfham, are comparatively, but not equally, 
fuperficial : Nicholfon’s elementary work, is perhaps, in pro- 
portion to its fize, one of the beft that has appeared : Cavallo 
has colleéted a very ufeful ftore of information, but the eie- 
gance of his arrangement is not equal to the exceilence of 
many of his materials. In France, Libes has written a popu- 
lar but not a very improving treatife: Haiiy’s book, in two 
large o¢tavo volumes, 1s far fuperior. In Germany, the com- 
pendiums of Erxleben, Lichtenberg, and Gren, are of great 
ufe to the ftudent as fummary analytes. In this form we have 
more than one work of merit in our own country. The prin- 
ciples of Wood and Vince, publithed in four volumes at Cam- 
bridge, are more properly mathematical than phyficai trea- 
tifes ; fometimes they are improvements, fometimes abridg- 
ments, of the works of Emerton, Simpfon, and other authors, 
on mixed mathematics. The immenfe and yet unfimihed 
collection of the French Encyclopédie Méthodiqne contains 
many difcutlions of importance, but it is by no means fo per- 
ject in any department of natural philofophy as might have 
been expected from the magnificence of the plan. Indeed, ‘it 
may be queftioned whether or no the much lefs pompous vo- 
lumes which were publifhed in Edinburgh, have not, by the 
afliftance of Profeflor Robifon, been rendered, with reipect to 
thefe fubjects, a more complete and accurate collection. Suil, 
however, the alphabetical arrangement of mi{cellaneous, and 
partly unconnected articles, can never be contidered as equaiiy 
infiructive to the ftudent with a regular and methodical expo- 
lition of the principles of feience; and it is to be regretted, 
that with all the acknowledged merit of Profeffor Kobifon’s 

contrbutious 
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contributions to this work, they were often haftily written, 
prolix, and ill digefted. 

In particular departments of {cience we have fortunately 
fome works which may ferve as models for treatifes at once 
popular and feientific ; and none more eminently deferves this 
character than the Expofition du Syfiéme du Monde of the 
celebrated La Place. Of this book Profeffor Robifon has more 
than once fpoken with juft applaufe: that he has not more 
clofely imitated it cannot be a fubjeét of public regret, be- 
caute every reader who is defirous of ftudying the firft princi- 
ples of aftronomy has it now in his power to compare two ori- 

inal works, each of which has its diftin& merit, 

Profeifor Robifon’s Elements are avowedly publifhed for 
the ufe of fiudents attending the author’s lectures: hence, he 
obferves, they may be allowed to “ differ a little from a formal 
fyltem of Natural Philofophy ;” and he reminds his pupils, 
that “ this book will not fuperfede the neceflity of carefully 
attending to the lecture.” Whether the general order that has 
been adopted in the divifion of the fubjects is the fimpleft or 
the moft natural, is of little confequence to the merits of a 
fingle volume ; but as a book of reference, the want of more 
marked fubdivifions, and of a -table of contents, muft be 
confidered as a deficiency, which the publifhers might ftill in 
fome meafure remove. The order in which the doétrines of 
motion and force are treated has fome advantages, and will be 
unéertiood from the analyfis which we fhall prefent to our 
readers. 

‘The firft head or chapter is called an explanation of fym- 
bols, and contains not only a detinition of what thofe fymbols 
imply, but an illuftration of the elementary notions and prin- 
ciples of the methods of fluxions and of differences, and of 
the nature of ultimate and limiting ratios. The fymbol of 
conftant proportionality, for which fome have employed a 
Greek ¢ in a horizontal pofition, is here the mark of equality, 
with a point above and below, +; and the two members of a 
proportional equation are conneéted, as is moft ufual with 
mathematicians on the continent, by the mark of equality in- 
fiead of the four points commonly ufed in this country. Thus, 
a:b=c:d is what would be more ufually written a:b::c: d. 
This may be thought a matter of fmall importance ; but it fre- 
quently allitts the imagination in the eompofition and compa- 
rifon of ratios, although te a bigoted geometrician it may 
feem exceptionable to employ an equation between two quan- 
tities, neither of which is capable of a correct numerical ex- 
prefion ; as when we fay that the diagonal of a fquare is to 
the fide as the fide to half the diagonal, or 2 3/2 ate - 

whic 
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2 P ' 
which becomes cw =y2; and is then an equation be- 


tween two irrational quantities. 
The introduétion treats of motion, fpace, time, velocity, 
acceleration, and their meafures; all ratherin a fenfe purely 
mathematical: than mechanical. In general, the author has 
adopted Maclaurin’s method of defining velocities and their 
changes, without any immediate reference to increments of 
{pace defcribed ; “ That affection of motion,” he fays, “ which 
determines its quantity is called velocity :” this, in a variable 
motion, he conceives as “ a potential velocity, a certain deter- 
mination, however imperfeétly conceived by us, which, if not 
changed, would caufe it to defcribe, and would be indicated 
by its atually defcribing, a certain fpace uniformly, during a 
certain aflignable portion of time.” From the mature of velo- 
city and acceleration he deduces, by fimple fluxional calcula- 
tions, the common theorems refpeéting {paces and the times 
of their defcription ; in particular the two general conclufions, 
that in any given time the additions made to any velocities 
are proportional to the accelerations, or, in the language of 
mechanics, to the forces; but that in any given fpace, the 
additions to the fquares of the velocities are proportional to 
the accelerations. The method of eftimating the fituation of 
any number of points by their diftances from three fides of an 
imaginary cube, which is now very frequently employed by 
wathematicians, is faid to have been firft adopted by Mr. 
Maclaurin, in his admirable treatife on fluxions; a work 
which, when it was republifhed, as it fo well deferved, after 
ihe interval of more than half a century, ought to have re- 
ceived from its editor fomething more than the bare correétion 
of the prefs. Compound motions, and motions deflected to- 
ward a given point, are ftill confidered without a reference to 
a mechanical caufe or force; and the equable defcription of 
areas round the centre of deflection isdemonftrated. The pro- 
perties of the centre of pofition, as Profeffor Robifon has 
chofen to call it, are alfo inveftigated, confidering the point 
merely as affording the defcription of the mean diftance of 
any body or fyftem of particles from any aflignable plane, 

whatever may be its diredtion. 

_ After this full and correct difcuffion of the mathematical 
laws of motion, the immediate fubjeé of the work commences 
with a fhort account of the mechanical properties of matter, 
conftituting what is called the firft fection of the firft part : the 
fecond fection is intitled Dynamics, comprehending the exa- 
mination of mechanical forces in general; of the three me- 
chanical laws of motion and preflure; and “of accelerating, 
motive, 
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motive, deflecting, and central forces. The fecond part re- 
lates to © the mechanical hiftory of nature ;” and its firft fec- 
tiou, on “ aftronomy,” occupies, with a few fubdivifions, more 
than three fourths of the 3% volume. 


* Changes of motion,” fays Profeffor Robifon (p. 88.), “ are 
ihe only indications of the agency, the only marks of the 
kind, aad the only meatures of the intenfity” of forces. 


“ The mechanical affections of matter have been very generally 
called powers or forces; and the body conceived to pofiefs them is 
faid to aé on the related body. This is figurative or metaphorical 
language. Power, and force, and action, cannot be predicated, in 
their original {trict fenfe, of any thing but the exertions of animated 
beings : nay, it is perhaps only the exerted influence of the mind 
en the body which we ought to call action. But language began 
among timple men: they gave thefe denominations to their own 
exerlions with the utmott propriety, To move a body they found 
themlelves obliged to exert their frength, or force, or power, and 
tou. When fpeculative men afterward attended to the changes 
of motion obferved in the meetings or vicinity of bodies, and re- 
wiarked that the phenomena very much refembled the refults of 
exerting their own ttrength or force ; and when they would exprefs 
this occurrence of nature, it was eafier to make ufe of an old term, 
than to make a new one for things which fo much refembled ; be- 
Faufe there are always fuch differences in other circumftances of 
the cafe, that there is little danger of confounding them.” (P, 90.) 

With refpeét to the intimate nature of forces, whether 
they are to be confidered as preflures, impulfions, or diftant 
actions, the author enumerates the different opinions that 
have been advanced, and remarks, that “ the only fafe pro- 
cedure is, to confider all the forces which we obferve in aétion 
as mere phenomena.” He objects, as many others have done, 
to the expreflion vis inertia ; and certainly, if we define force 
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the caute of a change of motion, we cannot properly apply 


the term force to inertia, with refpect to any given body. But 
fince the inertia of one body may be a caute of the change of 
tiie motion of another, it does not feem wholly abfurd in this 
point of view to callinertia a force. The author would perhaps 
have faid, that the motion of the firft body would be only an 
oceational caufe of the exertion of impenetrability, and the 
corpuicular repulfion employed in producing motion: but it is 
dificult to make diftinétions of this kind between caufes which 
mult necefiarily co-operate. The opinion of Leibnitz and 
others, who have confidered motion as immediately meafured 
by the fquare of the velocity, is examined and confuted in 
this fection. The introduction of the definitions of fimilar 
points of fpace, and fimilar inftants of time, is very fuccefs- 
fully employed as the foundation of fome propofitions. refpect- 

ing 
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ing forces which are variable, and at the fame time in certain 
proportions to each other. The Newtonian propofition, that 
« the differences between the forces by which a body may be 
made to move ina quiefcent and in a moveable orbit, are in 
the inverfe triplicate ratio of the difiances from the centre of 
forces,” is proved by a method different from Newiou’s, and 
which appears to be more fimple and elegant. [tis firft thown 
that a body may be made to deferibe circles with the fame 
velocity as it has in the different points of its curvilinear path, 
by means of forces which are inverfely as the cubes of the 
diftances (p.143.); and then that fuch_a motion, combined 
with a fimple revolution, conftitutes a revolution in the orbit 
fuppofed to be moveable. 

In the fection which is devoted to Aftronomy, the author 
firft gives a clear and comprehenfive analyfis of the various 
phenomena which prefent themfelves to our view, the cnume- 
ration of which has been generally denominated plain atire- 
nomy : he proceeds by degrees to point out each fiep of the 
reafoning by which the true motions of the heavenly bodies 
have been deduced from their apparent ones; and although 
fome may deem the tafk at prefent fuperiluous, he appears to 
have been particularly happy in explaining the hypotliefes 
which were fucceffively formed, and tracing the progre{s of 
the human mind through the fuccellive improvements in thofe 
hypothefes, both for reprefenting the true motions of the pla- 
nets, and for explaining their phyfical caufes. The hiftory of 
the calendars of different nations affords us an interetiing and 
not an unfavourable {pecimen of the work (p. 206). 


“ The Egyptians, and fome of the neighbouring Orientals, feem 
early to have known that the period of feafons confiderably ex- 
ceeded 12 months, and contained 365 days. They made the civil 
year confift of 12 months of 30 days, and added five compiemen- 
tary days without ceremonies; and when more experience con- 
vinced them that the year contained a fraction of a day more, they 
made no change, but made the people believe that it was an im- 
provement on their calendar, that their great day, the firfi of Thoth, 
by falling back one day in four periods of feafons, would thus oc- 
cupy in fucceffion every day of the year, and thus fanctify the whole 
in 1461 years, as they imagined, but really in 1425 of their civil 
years.”—“ It is important to the aftronomer to know this method of 
reckoning ; becaufe all the obfervations of Hipparchus and Pto- 
lemy, and all thofe which they have quoted from the Chaldeans, 
Perlians, &c. are recorded by it. In A.D.940, the firft day of 
Thoth fell on the firft of January, and another Egyptian year com- 
inenced on the 31ft of December of that year. From this datum it 
is ealy to reckon back by years of 365 days, and to fay on what day 
of what month of any of our years the firft day of Thoth falls, and 
this wandering year commences.” , 
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“ The Greeks have been much more puzzled with the formation 
of a luni-folar year than the Egyptians.—Solon, obferving that 59 
days made two months, made thefe alternately of 30 and 29 days. 
But this was not. fufficiently accurate ; and the Olympic games, 
celebrated on every fourth year, during the full moon neareft to 
midfummer day, had gone into great confufion. The hierophants, 
whofe proclamation to all the ftates affembled the chiefs together, 
had not {kill enough to keep them from gradually falling into the 
axtumn months. Injudicious correétions were made from time to 
time by rules for inferting months to bring things to rights again. 
All thefe contrivances were publicly propofed at the meeting of the 
ftates for the Olympic games. This was an occafion peculiarly pro- 
per; and here the fcheme of Meton was received with juli applaufe. 
For Meton not only gave his countrymen a very exact determina- 
tion of the lunar month, but accompanied it with a {cheme of in- 
tercalation, by which all their feftivals, religious and civil, were 
arranged fo as to have very {mall diflocations from the days of new 
and fullmoon. As this had hitherto been a matter of infuperable 
difficulty, Meton was declared victor in the firft department, a ftatue 
was decreed him, and his arrangement of the feftivals was infcribed 
in a pillar of marble, in letters of gold. ‘This has occafioned the 
number exprefling the current year of the cycle of 19 years (called 
the Metonic cycle) to be called the Golden Number. This fcheme 
of Meton’s was indeed very judicious, though intricate, becaufe he 
arranged the interpolation of a month fo as never to remove the 
firft day of the month two days from the time of new moon, whereas 
it had often been a week.” 

“ The Roman kalendar was in a much worfe condition than the 
rudeft of the Greeks. The fuperttitious veneration for their cere- 
monies, or their paflion for public {ports, had diverted the attention 
of the Romans (who never were cultivators or graziers) from the fea- 
fons altogether. They were contented with a year of ten months 
for feveral centuries, and had the mott abfurd contrivances for pro- 
ducing fome conformity with the feafons. At laft, that accon- 
plithed general, Julius Cafar, having attained the height of his vatt 
ambition, refolved to reform the Roman kalendar. He was pro- 
foundly fkilled in aftronomy, and had written fome differta- 
tions on different branches of the fcience, which had great repu- 
tation, but are’ now loft. He had no fuperttitious or religious 
qualms to difturb him, and was determined to make every thing 
yield to the great purpofe of a kalendar, its ufe in directing the 
occupations of the people, and for recording the events of hitiory. 
He took the help of Sofigenes, an altronomer of the Alexandrian 
fchoul, 2 man perfectly acquainted with all the difcoveries of Hip- 
parchus and others of that celebrated academy. 

“ Thefe eminent icholars, knowing that the period of feafons 
occupied 365 days and aquarter, very nearly, made a fhort cycle of 
four years, containing three years of 365, and one of 366 days; 
thus cutting off, in the Grecian manner, the error, when it 
amounted toa whole day. Czfar refolved alfo to change the be- 
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ginning of the year from March, where Romulus had placed it in 
honour of his patron Mars, to the winter folftice.. This is certainly 
the mott natural way of eftimating the commencement of the year of 
feafons. What we are moft anxious to afcertainis, the precife day 
when the Sun, after having withdrawn his cheering beams, and ex- 
pofed us to the uncomfortable cold and ftorms of winter, begins to 
turn towards us, and to bring back the pleafures of {fpring, and by 
his genial warmth to give us the hopes of another feafon of produe- 
tive fertility *: Cafar, therefore, chofe for the beginuing of his ka- 
lendar, a year in which there was a new moon following clofe 
upon the winter folftice. This opportunity was afforded him in the 
fecond year of his dictatorfhip, and fhe 707th year from the found- 
ation of Rome. He found that there would be a new Moon fix 
days after the winter folitice. He made this new Moon the it of 
January of his firft year. But, to do this, he was obliged to keep 
the preceding year dragging on 90 days longer than ufual, contain- 
ing 444 days, inftead of the old number 35+. Czfar alfo, for a 
particular reafon, chofe to make his firft year confift of 566 days, 
and he inferted the intercalary day between the 23d and 24th of 
February, choofing that particular day, asa feparation of the luftra- 
tions and other piaculums to the infernal deities, which ended with 
the 23d from the worfhip of the celettial deities, which took placeon 
the 24th of February.” — 


“ The 


“* Tn almoft all nations this feafon is diftinguifhed by feftivities 
of various kinds. Many of thefe were incorporated with the reli- 
gious ceremonies of the Chriftian church by our ecclefiattics, be- 
caufe they faw that the people were too much wedded to them to 
relinguifh them with good humour. Among ourfelves, there are 
pretty evident traces of druidical fuperftition. We know that, in 
ancient times, the chief druid, attended by crowds of the people, 
went into the woods in the night of the winter foltiice, and with a 
golden fickle cut a branch of the mifelto of the oak, called ghiah in 
Celtic, and carried it in triumph to the facred grove. The peeple 
cut for themifelves, and carried home their prize, confecrated by 
the druid. At prefent, the pews of our churches, and even the 
chambers of our cottages, are ornamented with this plant at Chrifi- 
mas. In France, till within thefe 150 years, there were fill more 
perceptible traces. A man perfonating a prince (roi follet ) fet out 
from the village into the woods, bawling out, Au gui menez, le roi le 
veut. The monks followed in the rear with their begging boxes, 
called tire-liri, ‘They rattled them, crying tire-liri ; and the people 
put money into them, under the fiction that it was for a lady in 
labour. People in difguife (guifards) forced into the houfes, play- 
ing antic tricks, and bullied the in-dwellers for money, and for 
choice victuals, crying tire-liri, tire-liri, maint du blanc, et point du 
bis. They made {uch riots, that the Bifhop of Soiffons reprefented 
the enormities to Louis XIV. and the praétice was forbidden. 
May not the guifcarts of Edinburgh, with their cry of “ Hog me- 


nay, troll lollay; gie’s your white bread, none of your gray,” be 
derived from this ph 
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“ The era adopted by the Roman Empire, when Chriftianity be- 
came the religion of the State, wes not finally fettled till a good 
while after Conftantine. Dionyfius Exiguus, a French monk, after 
confulting all proper documents, confiders the 25th of December of 
the forty-fifth year of Julius Czfar as the day of our Saviour’s na- 
tivity. The firft of January of the forty-fixth year of Czfar is 
therefore the beginning of the z2ra now ufed by the Chriftian world. 
Any event happening in this year is dated Anno Domini primo. As 
Cefar had made his firft year a biffextile, the year of the nativity 
was alfo biflextile; and the firft year of our zra begins the fhori 
cycle of four years, fo that the fourth year of our era is biflextile.” 

“ In the arrangement of epochs in the aftronomical tables, the 
years before the Chriftian xra are counted backward, calling the 
year of the nativity 0, the preceding year 1,&c. But chronologifts 
more frequently reckon the year of the nativity the firft before 
Chrift. ‘Thus: 

“ Years of Cefar 41, 42, 45, 44, 45, 46, 47, 48, 49, 
Aftronomers, - 4, 3, -2, 1, 0, 43; 2,° 3; 
Chronologifis, - 5, 4, 3, % 1, 1, 2 3, 

“ By the deviation of the Julian kalendar from the feafons, and 
the words of the Nicene council, the celebration of Eafter loft all 
connection with the Paffover. This was corrected by Pope Gre- 
gory XIII. in 1582, by biinging the 21ft of March to the equinox 
again. He firft cut off the ten days which had accumulated fince the 
Council of Nice; and, to prevent this accumulation, he directed 
the intercalation of a biffextile to be omitted on every centurial 
year. But the omiffion of the centurial intercalation is limited to 
the centuries not divifible by four. There ftill remains an error, 
amounting to aday in 144 centuries,” 

“The kalendar is now fufficiently accurate for all purpofes of 
hiftory and record, and even for attronomy, becaufe the tropical 
year of feafons is fubject to a periodical inequality.” 


Of Profeffor Robifon’s manner of inferring afyftematic con- 
clufion from the refults of obfervation, we may take as a {peci- 
men his reafoning refpecting the Copernican fyftem. (p. 261). 

«“ It has been the opinion of fome philofophers, both in ancient 
‘and modern times, that the Earth is a planet, revolving round the 
Sun placed in the focus of its elliptical orbit, and that it is accom- 
panied by the Moon, in the fame manner as Jupiter and Saturn are 
by their fatellites. The following are the reafons for preferring 
this opinion to that contained in the 371ft and 373d articles, which 
equally explains all the phenomena hitherto mentioned, and is 
more confiftent with our firft judgments.” 

“1. The celeftial motions become incomparably more fimple, 
and free of thofe looped contortions which mutt be fuppofed in the 
other cafe, and which are extremely improbable, and incompatible 
with what we know of the laws of motion. 

“ 2, This opinion is alfo more reafonable, on account of the ex- 
treme minutenefs of the Earth, when compared with the eae 
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bulk of the Sun, Jupiter, and Saturn; and becaufe the Sun is the 
fource of light and heat to all the planets. 

« The reafons adduced in this and the preceding article were all 
that could offer themfelves to the philofophers of antiquity. They 
had not the telefcope, and the fatellites were therefore unknown, 
They had no knowledge of the powers of nature by which the 
planetary motions are preduced and regulated; their knowledge of 
dynamical fcience was extremely fcanty. Yet Pythagoras, Philo- 
laus, Apollonius, Anaxagoras, and others, maintained this opinion. 
But they had few followers in an opinion fo different from our ha- 
bitual thoughts, and for which they could only offer fome reafons 
founded in certain notions of propriety or fuitableneis. But, as 
men became more converfant in modern times with the mecha- 
nical arts, every thing connected with the motion of bodies became 
more familiar, and was betier underftood, and we had lefs hefitation 
in adopting fentiments unlike the firft and mott familiar fuggetiions 
of fenfe. Other arguments now ofiered themfelves. 

«“ 3, If the Earth turns round the Sun, then the analogy between 
the fquares of the periodic times, and the cubes of the diftances, 
will obtain in al! the bodies which circulate round a common cen- 
tre; whereas this will not be the cafe with refpect to the Sun and 
Moon, if both turn round the Earth, 

“4, It is thought that the motion of the Sun round the Farth 
is inconfiftent with the difcoveries which have been made concern- 
ing the forces which operate in the planetary motions. 

“ 5, It is incontettably proved by obfervation. A motion has 
been difcovered in all the fixed ftars, which arifes from a combina- 
tion of the motion of light with the motion of the Earth in its 
orbit. This is called the aberration of the fived fiars, and is one of 
the moft curious, and moft important difcoveries of the eighteenth 
century. It is important, by furnithing an incontrovertible proof 
that the Earth isa planet, revolving like the others, round the Sun, 
It is alfo important, by fhowing that the light of the fixed ftars 
moves with the fame velocity with the light of the Sun, which illu- 
minates our fyftem. 

“ This arrangement of the planets is called the Copernican Sytem, 
having been revived and ettablifhed by Copernicus.” 


s 


The remainder of the volume is devoted to Phyfical Aftro- 
nomy, or the mathematical invettigation ef the forces con- 
cerned in the celeftial motions, and of their particular effects. 
After explaining, as far as they admit of any explanation, the 
complicated and inadequate hypotheles of folid trantparent 
orbs carrying along the planets, and of vortices impelling them, 
the author traces the fieps by which Hooke was firft led to 
fulpect the exiftence of celeftial attraction, and Newton was 
enabled to demonftrate the laws of univerfal gravitation. The 
defcription of an ellipfis by means of a force varying invertely 
as the {quare of the diftance, is demonftrated by two different 
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methods, both founded on a few propofitions refpecting the 
conic feétions, which the author was accuftomed to put into 
the hands of his pupils, and which would have made a ver 
proper addition to the prefent publication, The mutual aétion 
of the Sun and planets is thown to be the caute of a change of 
the Sun’s place, which fometimes amounts to as much as 38 
feconds: the gravitation of the Moon to the Earth is compared 
with that of heavy bodies on the Earth’s furface ; and the equal 
gravitation of all matter in proportion to its bulk, is illuftrated 
by an account of the experiments of Newton on various fub- 
fiances forming the weights of pendulums. The important 
law of gravitation, that the attraction exerted by a ‘hie or 
a fpherical furface upon any given atom without it, is the 
fame as if the whole fubftance of the {phere or furface were 
collected into its centre, is demonfirated in a very fatisfactory 
manner by geometrical reafoning. It is fhown that each an- 
nular portian ofa {pherical furface has another annular portion 
which may be fubftituted for it, and which would exert an 
equal attraction on the given point if it were placed in the 
centre of the {phere, and that the fum of all the fubftitutes is 
equal to the whole furface. The experiments by which the 
attraction of terrefirial objects has been examined are next 
defcribed ; the high tides of the bay of Fundy are mentioned 
as affording an advantageous mode of repeating them ; and 
Mr. Cavendifh’s determination of the denfity of the Earth is 
quoted with high and juft commendation. 

Profeffor Robifon infifts at length on the fufficiency of our 
knowledge of gravitation, without feeking for any ulterior 
caufe ; he firongly reprobates not only the hypothefis of Leib- 
nitz and Le Sage, but even the conjecture of Newton refpect- 
ing the activity of an ethereal medium. But the opinion of 
fome philofophers, that gravitation is an inherent quality 
effential to matter, is confidered as of much more dangerous 
tendency. 

In the detail of the theory of the celeftial motions, the in- 
verfe problem of centripetal forces is firft mentioned, and the 
unfounded pretenfions of John Bernoulli to its original folu- 
tion are very properly rejected. It is fhown, that fince Newton 
had demonftrated that a body revolving in a conic fection 
mufi be attracted towards the focus by a force like that of gra- 
witation, it neceflarily followed, that a body actuated by gravi- 
tation could only revolve in a conic fection. The-matles of 
the planefs, and their mutual perturbations, the motions of the 
nodes of their orbits, and the variations of the Earth’s ecliptic, 
are fo far explained as is confittent with a work not abftruiely 
mathematical, The comet obferved in 1770 by Lexell, Prot- 
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perin, and others, is adduced as a fingular inftance of planetary 
attraction. Its elements agreed within 1’ with all the obferva- 
tions which had been continued for three months. But in 
1777 it muft have come fo near to Jupiter, that its gravitation 
toward that planet muft have been more than 200 times as 
ereat as toward the Sun: hence it has been diverted inte a 
path entirely different, and has never fince been recognized. 
From the effects of the Sun on the lunar motion, Dr. Matthew 
Stewart endeavoured to calculate the Sun’s dittance from the 
Earth ; and notwithftanding the later obfervations of the tran- 
fits of Venus, Profeffor Robifon thinks that the diftance can 
fearcely be lefs than 110 or 115 millionsof miles. The figures 
of the planets, and that of the Earth in particular, are invetti- 
gated in a manner which, although clear and fatisfaciory, is a 
little too prolix: much has been borrowed from Maclaurin, 
and fome parts from Bofcovich. The.hiftory of the fpecula- 
tions of Huygens, Newton, Bernoulli, Hermann, and the 
French aftronomers, forms a very interefting introduction to 
this part of the fubjeét. The facility with which our neigh- 
bours on the continent have fometimes been able to accommo- 
date their obfervations to their theories, when they failed in 
difcovering a theory that would agree with their obfervations, 
is placed in a ftrong, and apparently in a true light: and it is 
inferred in the whole, that very little dependence can be placed 
on the meafures of degrees as affording a correct eftimate of 
the figure of the Earth. The obfervations on the length of 
the pendulum are confidered as admitting much greater accu- 
racy: and the polar excefs of gravitation appearing to be 
about ;5, an ellipticity of ;}, is deduced from the theorem 
of Clairaut. 

Sir aac Newton conjectured that the'ellipticity of the Moon, 
occafioned by the Earth’s attraction, has been partly concerned 
in perfectly adapting the period of the Moon’s rotation in her 
axis, to that of her revolution round the Earth. This idea has 
been purfued by other aftronomers; but Profeffor Robifon 
brings forward a ftrong objection to its admiffibility, deduced 
from the obliquity of the Moon’s axis to the plane of her 
orbit, which would have been much more fpeedily and cer- 
tainly removed than any primitive inequality in the periods of 
the Moon’s rotation and her revolution. 

Refpecting the zodiacal light, or the folar atmofphere, it 
appears that we muft at prefent confefs our ignorance of its 
nature and mechanifm: its extreme tenuity may however be 
inferred from the freedom with which even the tails of comets 
have been obferved to pafs through it without pee ee 
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The combination of rotatory and progreflive motion has been 
deduced by fome philofophers from one original impulfe given 
to each planetin aneccentric direction; this, however, Profeffor 
Robiion affirms, is no more an explanation, than it would be an 
explanation of the firucture of a watch to fhow that the form of 
its wheels necefJarily refults from the fhape and hardnefs of the 
files and drills and chifelsemployed. Of the precetiion of the 
equinoxes a fhort account only is given; the more accurate 
theory being referved for the dottrine of rotation asa branch 
mechanics. 

Since there is no reafon for fuppofing that the extent of the 
force of gravitation has any limit, there is little, it can f{carcely 
be doubted, that it extends as far as the remotett of the fixed 
fiars ; hence it becomes neceflary to inquire, whether or no 
there is any force by which the mutual approach of the ftars 
and their ultimate coalefcence can be prevented. Profeffor 
Robifon is inclined to fufpeét the exiftence of an immenfe, 
though invifible, central body, round which the whole univerfe 
of the ftars revolves, as the planets do round the Sun. It ap- 
pears, however, to be doubtful whether this fuppofition can 
afford an adequate folution of the difficulty ; for fuch a revo- 
Jution round an object comparatively diftant, can fearcely af- 
fect the mutual actions of bodies accompanying each other in 
their paths: and itis extremely probable that the diftances of 
the ftars may be fo great as to render the effeéts of their gravi- 
tation infentible for many ages. Such of them as might hap- 
pen to approach each other, muft naturally form fuch fyftems 
as Dr. Herfchel imagines that he has a¢tually obferved among 
double fiars, flowly revolving round each other in very long 
periods. The difappearance of fixed ftars is alleged as giving 
a proof of the poflibility of the termination of the prefent ftate 
of the folar fyitem, and the forms and apparent magnitudes of 
the nebula as indications of the magnificent extent of the 
ftarry worlds. 

The laws and theory of the tides are explained in con- 
formity with the doctrines of Newton, Maclaurin, and Ber- 
noulli. Profeflor Robifon has uniformly perfifted in adopting 
the proportion of 5 to 2.1 for that of the lunar and folar tides; 
and infiead of deducing this force from the mafs of the moon, 
as D’Alembert and La Place have attempted to calculate it from 
the phenomena of nutation, Profeflor Robifon infers on the 
contrary, from obfervations on the tides, that the mafs of the 
Moon is nearly ;1, of thatofthe Earth. It muft be a matter of 
fome little exultation to Profetlor Robifon’s friends to find this 
opinion at laft completely juftified by the acknowledgment of 
La Place himfelf, who has been convinced by his own calcula- 
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tions, and thofe of Delambre, refpecting fome of the Moon’s 
inequalities, that her mafs is not, as he firft made it s}., of 
ihe Earth’s, but more nearly <4... 
The volume is concluded by tome general reflections on the 
firucture of the univerfe, which do honour to the piety and fen- 
fibility of the author. T hey are accompanied by tome ftrictures 
on the fentiments of the fame great mathematician and aftro- 
nomer who has juft been mentioned. 


“ J have been led into thefe reflections,” fays Profeffor Robifon 
(p.682), “ by reading a pailage in M. de La,Place’s beautiful fynopfis 
of the Newtonian phi lofoy hy, publithed by him in 17 96, under the 
title of Syjtéme du Mande. ‘In oe whole of this work the author 
miffes no opportunity of leffening the impreflion that might be made, 
by the peculiar fuitablenefs of any circumftance in the conftitution 
of the folar fyftem, to render it a feene of habitation and enjoyment 
to fentient beings, or which might lead the mind to the notion of the 
fyftem’s being contrived for any purpofe whatever. He fometimes, 
on the contrary, endeavours to fhow how the alleged purpofe 
may be much better accomplifhea in fome other way. He labours 
to leave a general impreflion on the mind, that the ‘whole frame is 
the neceflary refult of the primitive and effential properties of mat- 
ter, and that it could not be any thing but what it is, 

“ The doctrine of univerfal fate” (p. 694), “ is now founded on 
Newton’s great difcovery of gravitation in the inverfe duplicate 
ratio of the dittances. It is ftill called the difcovery of the illuftri- 
ous Englifhman, and is pafied from hand to hand with all the au- 
thority of hisname. But furely to us, the fcholars of Newton, the 
futility of this attempt is abundantly manifeft. As the worthy 
pupils of our accomplithed teacher, we will join with him in confi- 
dering univerial gravitation as a noble proof of the exiftence and 
fuperintendance of a Supreme Mind, and a confpicuous mark of Its 
tranfcendent wifdom, ‘The difcovery of this relation between the 
particles of that matter of which the folar fyftem contifts is acknow- 
ledged, even by the materialifis, to have fet Newton at the head of 
ph ilofophe rs. They mutt therefore grant that it has fomething in it of 
peculiar excellence. Indeed, whoever is able to follow the fteps of 
Newton over the magnificent fcene, mutt be affected as he was, and 
mutt pronounce ‘ all very good.’ M. de La Place feems to think the 
leis of man on account of the fmallnefs of his habitation. Is Abba 
Thile, King of Pelew, a lefs noble creature than M. de La Place’s 
Corfean Majer ? Or does the fmallnets of this globe fhow that little 
has been done for man? It is peculiarly deferving of remark, that 
we fee many contrivances in this fyftem which are of manifeft fub- 
ierviency to the enjoyments of man, and which do net appear ta 
have any farther importance, Man is, unqueftionably, the lord of 
this lower world, and all things are placed under his feet. But we 
jee nothing to which man is exclufively fubfervient; nothing that is 
fuperior to man in excellence, fo far as we can judge of whit is 
excellent ; nothing but that wifdom, that power, and that beneti- 
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cence which feem to indicate and to characterize the Author and 
Conduétor of the whole; and, I may add, that it is not one of our 
fmalleit obligations to the Author of Nature, that He has given us 
thofe powers of mind which enable us to perceive and to be delighted 
with the fight of this bright emanation of all his perfections.” 

Having thus prefented to our readers an outline of the con- 
tents of Profeffor Robifon’s volume, and pointed out fome of 
the parts in which he appears to have been moft happy, we 
now think it our daty to notice fome blemifhes, which, from 
the’ defervedly high reputation of the author, may perhaps 
tend to confule, if not to miflead, a young fiudent who is dif- 

ofed to believe, without examination, in the perfect accuracy 
of every fyllable that proceeds from fuch authority. 

It would fcearcely be worth while to remark fuch an error as 
the change of one Greek word for another in p. 91, bad there 
been any occafion for introducing Greek words at all: but in 
the fouthern parts of Britain, a tchoolboy would incur fome 
danger of corporal punifhment if his ear had allowed him to 
write in Halley’s line (p. 394), Paffibus haud equis eat, inftead 
of graditur ; and yet Profeilor Robifon is faid to have been a 
good claffical icholar. 

« The weight lying on a fpring, and keeping it in a ftate of 
tenfion, is as completely meatured by the degree of tenfion 
which fupports it, as this tenfion is meafured by the fupported 
weight, neither can, with propriety, be faid to refift.” (p. 96.) 
“ Thefe doubts and difficulties have all arifen from the intro- 
duétion of the notion of refifiance, or torce exerted by matter, 
in order to remain as itis. It would have been infinitely better 
to have employed the term readiion, becaute this is the ex- 
preflion of the very fact.” (p. 97.). It appears that the author 
muft have entertained fome fingular ideas of the meaning of 
the word refiftance ; it is difficult to conceive why it is “ infi- 
nitely better” to fay that a weight aéts again a fpring, than 
iliat it ffands againjt it. Theremaining part of the paragraph 
feems to contain fome mifconceptions, where it is fuggefied 
that a part of fome changes of motion may be owing to mu- 
tual forces, and a part to inertia. The fact is, that neither of 
thefe caufes can be fuppofed to act without the co-operation 
of the other in the fame effect. 

When a ball defeends and draws other balls along an hori- 
zontal plane without friction, we are told (p. 139), that “ the 
motive force decreafes as the motion accelerates.” This is 
furely a mifiake: the motive force is equal to the weight of the 
ball, and acts with equal intenfity whatever the motion of the 
balls may be. We are at a lofs to underfiand by what over- 
fight this error has been committed. ‘ 
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In defcribing the apparent path of the ftars, as feen through 
a window parallel to the plane of the equator (p. 166), the au- 
thor has expreffed himfelf fo ambiguoutly that it appears as if 
he {poke of the pofition of the fight through which they are to 
be viewed, inftead of that of the window. 

Profeflor Robifon accedes to Dr. Herfchel’s ingenious fpe- 
culations refpecting the nature of the luminous matter of the 
Sun, floating in clouds at a confiderable height above its fur- 
face, with another ftratum of opaque clouds interpofed, which 
fhield the furface of the Sun from the effects of exceflive heat. 
Heat not being readily communicated downward by fluids, he 
affirms that the atmofphere below the opaque clouds would 
never be warmed by the effect of the intenfe heat above, and 

that the furface of the Sun would never be fcorched. “ Itis 
far from being improbable, therefore,” he obferves, “ that the 
furface may not be uninhabitable, even by creatures like our- 
felves” (p. 248). Now, it is well known that the direét rays of 
the fummer Sun will caufe a thermometer to rife at leaft 10°, 
and in favourable circumftances 20°; which, if we allow for 
the interception of heat by the air, is a very moderate eftimate. 
It has alfo been fhown by experiment that the heat of the 
Sun’s rays is direétly as their intenfity, or inverfely as the 
{quare of the diftance from the focus of radiation : the Earth is 
214 times as far from the Sun’s centre as the Sun’s furface ; 
confequently the heat of the Sun’s rays at his furface is more 
than 40,000 times as great as the heat of our fummer Sun, 
and would raife a thermometer in a fhort time 800,000 de- 
grees. Can it for a moment be imagined that any clouds 
could withitand a heat like this without tranfmitting it ? The 
upper furface of the clouds could confift of nothing but ignited 
particles, either folid or fluid; it cannot be queftioned that 
ignited particles muft tranfmit their heat, as well as their light, 
to the particles next below them, and that a very great pro- 
portion, if not the whole, of the intenfe heat of the ignited 
clouds, muft by degrees penetrate to the furface which is fup- 
poled to be habitable to human beings. 

The opinion that the planet Mars is “ probably hollow” 
(p. 251), befide many other objections, appears to be incontift< 
ent with the calculations of modern aftronomers, who from 
the phenomena of the planetary perturbations, have concluded 
that the mean denfity of Mars is fomewhat greater than that 
of the Earth. 

The equatorial diminution of gravity is very properly ad 
duced (p. 256),.as an argument for the Earth’srotation; but 
tis magnitude js here incorrectly fiated. The progreflive mo- 
tion of light is confidered in relation to the fame phenomenon ; 
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itis affirmed thatif theapparent motion of the fixed ftars were 
a real motion, their light would never reach the Earth, or 
* might chance to reach it, but with a velocity infinitely below 
the known velocity of light; and in any hypothefis concern- 
ing the nature of light, the velocity of ‘the light by which we 
fee the cireumpolar ftars muft greatly exceed that by which we 
fee the equatorial fiars.’” Some hypothefes have however 
been n propofed refpeéting light, which have been founded on 
the fuppofition ef its uniform and invariable velocity in all 
circumftances, and thefe hypothefes have even been maintained 
by powerful advocates. 

In the account of the computation of the fpace defcribed by 
the Moon, in confequence of the a¢tion of gravity, a material 
error has been committed. The author fays (p. 318), that 
* the real radius of the Moon’s orbit muft be reckoned only 
from the common centre of the Earth and Moon; and then 
the force deduced from this deflexion muft be increafed in the 
fub-duplicate ratio of the matter in the Earth to the matter in 
the Earth and Moon added together.” But this is making the 
fame correétion twice over. Newton applies it in the firtt 
form, and fome later aftronomers in the fecond: but both the 
operations muft not be combined. 

It is afferted in the Encyclopedia Britannica, as well as in 
thefe Elements (p. 390), that the nodes of al] the planetary 
orbits recede on the ecliptic, “ except the node of Jupiter's 
orbit, which advances in the ecliptic by retreating on the 
orbit of Saturn.” This ftatement is incorreét; the perturba- 
tions produced by the action of the other planets on Jupiter, 
overpower the effects of Saturn’s action, and the general mo- 

tion of the nodes of ’ Jupiter is retrograde - 

The unequal action of the Sun on the Moon’s motions, tends, 
befide other perturbations, to convert the orbit fuppofed cir- 
cular, into an elliptic form. Protetfor Robifon fays that the 
jongeft diameter of this oval is not fituated ex: etly in the 
quadratures, on account of the variation of velocity, which 
we have fhown to be greateft in the fecond and fcurth quad- 
rants,” (p. 408). But nothing like this exces of velocity has 
been mentioned in the preceding demonftrations, nor is the 
circumftance noticed by Newton in his account of the phe- 
ylomenon. 

In treating of the ellipticity of the Earth, eonfidered as of 
unequa! denfity, the author mentions the “ beautiful theorem, 
firft given by M. Clairaut, that the fraction ¢ prefjing x twice the 
ellipticity of a homogenegus rex olving fpheroid is the fum of 
two fractions, one of which ¢ upre(jes the ratio of the excefs of 
polar gravity to mean gravity, and the other exprefjes the ellip- 
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ticity of any fpheroid of fall eccentricity, which confifts of a 
Auid covering a denfer Jpherical nucleus.” Now this is not the 
“ propofition of Clairaut; for Clairaut’s {pheroid does not con- 
tain a denfer fpherical nucleus, but a fpheroidical nucleus 
fimilar toitfelf. The properties of fuch a body mutt be differ- 
ent trom thofe of the body which Profeffor Robifon has ex- 
amined, and aithough this propofition may be accurately or 
very nearly true in both cates, its demonttration muft be dif- 
ferent for each. 

With refpect to Saturn’s ring, it is obferved (p. 515), that a 
fatellite revolving in the fame time mutt be nearer to the planet 
than “ the very inmott edge of the ring ;” in the fame page it 
is faid, that “ we may fuppofe that it is a vilcid fubftance like 
melied glafs,” thrown off trom the planet; and that “ however 
fmall we fuppofe the coheiive or viicid force, it will caufe this 
ring to fiop at a dimension fmaller than the orbit of a planet 
moving with the fame velocity: theie feem to be legitimate 
eon fequences of what we know of coherent matter, and they 
greatly refermble what we fee in Saturn's rig.” Thefe expref- 
fious are obvioufly contradictory; Profeiior Robifon muft 
have meant that the ring would liop before its velocity became 
equal to that of- a planet revolving at the fame dijiance. 

When the author oblerves that the earth “ is not nearly fo 
oblate as primitive fluidity requires” (p. 527), he feems to con- 
found fluidity with homogeneity; for there is no reafon to think 
that the folidity or fluidity of the central parts has any effect 
on the form of the furface ; their denlity only determines their 
tractive force. 

In ipeaking of the proper motion of the Sun, Profeffor 
Robiion inierts a very fingular remark of “ a learned and 
ingenious frieud,” who “ thinks it not impoflible to dif- 
cover this motion by means of the aberration of the ftars. 
Suppote the Sun and planets to be moving toward the pole ftar, 
and that his motion is 100 times greater than that of the Earth 
i her orbit (a very moderate fuppolition, when we compare 
rbital motion of the Earth with that of the Moon), every 
juatorial ftar will appear about 34’ north of its true place, 
viewed through a common telefcope, but only 23’ when 

ewed through a telefcope filled with water.” [tis the more 
riage that Profeflor Robifon could admit fuch an hypo- 
4s as this, becaude he has particularly invetugated the fub- 
berration in a curious paper publifhed in the Edinburgh 
tciions. Allowing the common opinions refpecting light, 
ative motion of light mutt be exactly the tame as if the 
were at relt, and the luminous particles arrived at it 
ia motion compounded of their direct projectile motion, 
aud a lateral motion equal and oppofite to the motion of the 
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Earth: confequently the axis of the telefcope muft be placed 
in the direction of this relative motion, whether its tube be 
filled with water or with air, and the aberration muft be pre- 
cifely the fame in both cafes. If we adopt any other doéirine 
refpecting light, the materials of the telefcope may be fuppofed 
to produce fome little difference in the quantity of aberration 
but by no means a very material difference. Befide, there 3 
not any ground for the opinion that the velocity of the Sun 
is fuch as is here aflumed: none of the fiars have a proper 
motion much exceeding two feconds in a year: and unlefs 
their annual parallax were much lefs than a fecond, the proper 
motion of the Sun could fearcely exceed that of the Earth in 
its orbit. It is indeed poflible that the annual parallax of the 
neareft fixed fiars may be only one-third or one-fifth of a 
fecond ; and in this cafe the velocity of the folar fyftem in its 
general courfe, may perhaps be twice or thrice as greatas that 
of the Earth in its orbit. 

In fhowing the effects of a combination of two tides, Pro- 
feffor Robifon has taken fome pains, and inveftigated the re- 
dults confiderably in detail; but he has been by no means 
happy in generalifing thofe refults in a fimple and elegant 
manner. He fays (p. 611), that the equatorial fection of the 
compound tide “ approaches to an elliptical form, and, in 


Jome cafes, is an exact ellipfe.” But the truth is, that every 


fection of the Earth, covered by its compound tide, is necefla- 
rily, and in all cafes, an exact ellipfis. This refults from a 
propofition, with which Profeficr Robifon was not ac- 
quainted, although its demonfiration is fufficiently eafy. The 
fum of the fines of any two ares of diflerent circles increafing 
with equal angular velocity, is equal to the fine of an are of a 
third circle, increafing with the fame angular velocity. 
Hence it follows that finee the fection of each of the two tides, 
in any given direction, is elliptical, their combination in any 
proportions muft produce an elliptic figure alfo; and the 
whole tolid muft aflume the form of a flattened oblong fpheroid , 
fomewhat refembling an almond. 

The progrefs of a tide up a navigable river is very perfpi- 
cuoufly and accurately deferibed ; but the author adds, that 
« our knowledge in hydraulics is too imperfect as yet to en- 
able us to fay in what number of hours this fentible check, in- 
dicated by the fmaller velocity, and greater depth, will be 
propagated to a certain diftance,” (p.634). But the Méca- 
nique Analitique of La Grange would have furnifhed him with 
this determination, which he confiders as beyond the reach of 
our knowledge ; and the theorem of La Grange has been found 
to agree tolerably well with experiment. 
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The deviation of the fummit of the f{pheroid, or the place 
of high water, from the immediate meridian of the luminary 
that occafions it, is more than once afligned asa reafon why 
the higheft tide is not immediately at the time of conjuction 
or oppofition of the Sun and Moon, but three tides afterwards. 
(». 043, 653.) Now between thefe two phenomena there ap- 
nears in reality to be no other connection than that they have 
ofien been mentioned together, and afcribed to fimilar caufes ; 
but the one has probably never before been confidered as the 
cautle of the other. Newton deduces the increafe of the tides 
after the time of conjunction, from the continued operation of 
the forces concerned, after they have attained their maximum, 

mbined with the inertia of the waters already elevated: La 

Viace, with more apparent reafon, afferts that the. primitive 
‘pring tide in the open ocean is precifely at the time of the 
conjunétion, and that a day and a half are required for the 
arrival of this tide at the ufual places of obfervation. 

Profeffor Robifon afferts (p. 643), in fpeaking of the fu- 
perior and inferior tides of the fame day, that at Breft, “ M. de 
La Place fays, that they do not differ at all;” but that he 
‘cannot find out his authority.” The particular paflage of 
La Place is not quoted: but the fact is, that in his Expofition 
du Syftéme du Monde, he not only remarks the ditierence, 
but afligns its magnitude, which is from 7 to 5 inches. 

“ Tt is agreed on all hands,” fays our author (p. 651), “ that 
our winter tides exceed the fummer tides. This is thought 

» confirm that point of the theory which makes the Sun’s 
accumulating force greater as his diftance diminifhes. I am 
doubtful of the applicability of this principle, becaufe the ap- 
proach of the Sun caufes the Moon to recede, and her recefs is 
‘1 the triplicate ratio of the Sun’s approach. Her accumulat- 

s force is therefore diminifhed in the fefquiplicate ratio of 

© Sun’s approach, and her influence on the phenomena of 
tides exceeds the Sun’s.” Now it is exprefsly calculated, 
former part of this volume (p. 428), that when the Sun’s 

tance is diminithed one thirtieth, that of the Moon is in- 
erealed zz'55 only ; of courfe this objection falls to the ground. 
rofellor Robifon did not recollect at the moment, that this 
picate ratio was to be combined with another conftant ratio 
which deftroyed the argument. Sefquiplicate is perhaps an 

‘ror of the prefs for fextuplicate. 

The exiftence of a current, both in the ocean and in the 
«ir, of which the general direétion is from eaft to weft, appears 
to be too well afcertained to admit of controverty ; and atimilar 
motion has been found to be the natural effect of fuch forces as 
‘re concerned in the lunar perturbations. But we have never 
ben able to fee the weight of iuch arguments as are here 
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alleged to prove the neceflity of this current; the accumu- 
tation of water being “ always to the eaftward” of the meri- 
dian, muft have a natural tendency to move weftward toward 
the pofition of equilibrium (p. 606). But if we compare 
the two potitions of the fpheroids, we fhail find that one half 
of the water accumulated ts always urged eafiward, and the 
other half wefiward, fo that no current can be pro- 
duced by this caufe only. And in the fame manner it is {aid 
(p. 669), after Dr. Halley, that when the Sun has left a given 
point of the equator, and the air begins to cool, the “ air 
from the eaft comes in greater abundance than from any other 
quarter to fupply the vacancy.” We can form no diftine 
idea of any force, or combination of forces, by which fuch a 
motion could be made to aflume a wefterly rather than an 
ealterly direction. 

The whole of thefe criticifms, if the refpectable veteran 
whole work we have been examining, had happily been ttill 
furviving, we fhould have fubmitted, with all proper deference, 
to his own candid confideration, non ita certandt cupidi, quam 
propter amorem, not from a difpofition to magnify trifling 
inaccuracies, but from a confideration of the high authority 
which muft naturally be attached to the productions of his 
pen. Itis not, therefore, without fincere regret that we are 
compelled to take leave of this work in its unfinifhed ftate : 
had it been completed, we are perfuaded that its author 
would uniformly have kept in view the promotion, not only ot 
the caufe of Science, but of the bett interetts of Morality and 
Religion. 
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Ant. XXXII. Refearches into the Laws of Chemical Affinities. By C 
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XXXII. An Effay on Chemical Statics, with copious Notes, &. 
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¥ F we examine what conftitutes the principal difference be- 
§ tween the ancient and modern chemitis, we fhall be led 
to the timple fact, that the doctrine of elective attraction, which 
is jutily looked upon as the true key of the fcience of che- 
miliry, is now more generally known. But, that it was not 
unknown to the more ancient chemifts is evident from the 
traces of it which we may obferve even in the writings of Ray- 
mund Lully. The philofophers, however, of thofe times were 
infected with the fpirit of the age, and concealed this lum- 
nous theory with mytierious caution, Itis nota little curious 
to obierve, on ieyeral occafions, the evident ceusinaaniat” 
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of the Hon. Mr. Boyle, between the natural opennefs of his 
temper, and his fear of communics iting too much of the doc- 
trine of eletive attraction. No fooner, however, had this 
the ory been openly promulgated by Newt tite and Stahl, than 
niftry fuddenly changed its appearance ; and its { eM 
aving the pi ith in whieh they ought to tread marked out 
them, made a rapid and unexampied progrefs, to which we 
do not at prefent fee any affigna ible limits. 

A great improvement in ce oak y was fugge fted by Geof- 
froy : this confified in arranging the fe veral. fubf tances com- 
binable with any body ina columnar feries according to their 
powers; yet, notwit thftanding the elucidations and: corrections 
of Kirwan, Ber rgmana, au d others, much remained to be 

done, not only in refpect to dete ermining with greater preci- 
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fion the fundamental laws of chemical att traction, but alfo in 
refpeét to that change in the theory of chemittry which had 
been promulgated in Europe. 

This change had been eagerly received by many, partly in 
confequence of the pc olitical circumftances under which it'was 
publifhed, and with which it was ftrongly connected ; and partly 
trom the extended ule of the French language , which, in con- 
fequence of the perfoual magnificence of Louis XIV. attracting 
all the idlers of Europe to his court, had been adopted by the 
fafhionable world. The fplendid publications of the French aca- 
demies, dictated by the ambitious views of their government, to 
prepare, if poflible, the way for its fupreme dominion, or, at 
any rate, to gratify the national vanity, has not only given a 
permanence to this fafhion, but alfo rendered the French lan- 
guage, in fome meaiure, the rival of that of Rome. In the 
actice of writing fcientific works in a vulgar tongue, the 

ench have unhappily been followed, although not to an 
al extent, by the other European nations, to the great, 
ane we fear, irreparable injury of literature and {cience, which 

Mas thus become a Babel of confufion. More than half the 
*” ofa philofopher muft now be {pent in acquiring fome ac- 
quaintance with the various dialects of mode rm Europe ; ; or he 
mutt, for the moft part, re{t content with perufing fuch popu- 
lar works as it may fuit the conveniency of the trade to get 
tranflated; while the mercenary tranflator, who too frequently 
knows nothing but words, and is led by his ignorance to intro- 
duce the mott fhocking barbariims into the language, is the 
only perfon benefited. 

We have been more efpecially led to this reflection by con- 
fidering the complexion of M. Berthollet’s Eflay on Chemical 
Statics, in which we obferve a moft beautiful view of the Phe- 
nomena of chemiftry, and their caufes, fo completely involved 
‘i an immenfe cloud of words as to be nearly invifibie. In no 
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cafe, indeed, is the verbofity of the French writers fo com- 
pletely difgutiing to perfons who have been accuftomed to 
clofe and connected chains of reafoning, as in their argu- 
mentative writings. 

The Refearches into the laws of Chemical Affinity was firt 
read in the infiitution at\Cairo, and afterward publifhed. As 
all the doé¢trines contained in them are confidered at fill 
greater length, and with tome improvements, in the “ Effay 
on Chemical Statics,” we fhall contider that alone. r 

This effay is divided by M. Berthollet into two parts ; in the 
firft of which he confiders all the elements of chemical action, 


‘viz. cohefion, folution, the reciprocal actions of the tubftances 


which are held in folution, particularly thofe of acids and al- 
kalies ; thofe a¢tions being moti diftin@ly marked, and capa- 
ble of the moft accurate determination. To thefe are added 
the confideration of the effeéts of caloric, and the fubftances 
analogous to it. The effect of expanfion and condenfation in 
elafiic fluids, the general nature of combination, and the in- 
fluence of the atmofphere on chemical operations. In the 
fecond part, Mr. Berthollet gives a very concife but luminous 
hiftory of the particular a¢tions of thote fubjeéts of chemitfiry 
which are moft ufually employed, clafling them under certain 
general heads, according to the phenomena they exhibit in 
combination, ortaccording to the relations that exift between 
their feveral attractions. 

Chemifis have indeed confidered, although only in a very 
flight manner, the efieéts of cohefion. They, however, re- 
garded it as a quality peculiar to folid bodies, and conceived 
that when the bodies aflumed another form, it was deftroyed. 
But M. Berthollet is of opinion, that under whatever form any 
fubftances may appear, the cehefion of their particles remains 
the fame, although its effeéts are infenfible, on account of 
fuperior powers of a contrary nature being in action. He 
confiders it as the effect of the reciprocal affinity of the parti- 
cles which enter into the compofition of a body, and asa force 
oppofed to all thofe forces which tend to caufe the particles to 
enter into another combination, and one which conftantly 
endeavours to reunite the particles that are already combined 
with others. 

M. Berthollet fhows, that every affinity which tends to di- 
minifh the effect of cohefion ought to be regarded as a power 
oppofed to it, of which folution is, or would be, the refult. 
Yet, although thefe two effects, viz. folidification and folu- 
tion, are extremely different, they are not to be attributed, as 
is the general opinion of philofophers, to two kinds of attrac- 
tion, one of which they confider as chemical, the other as 
mechanical and one of the objects of mathematical en, 
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The following extra& will exhibit fome of M. Berthollet’s 
opinions on this fubject. | 


“ Chemical ation is reciprocal: its operation is the refult of a 
mutual tendency to combination ; ftrictly {peaking, it cannot be 
{aid that a liquid aéts on a folid rather than thata folid acts on a 
liguid : convenience of expreffion has permitted the whole of the 
action to be attributed, without mifconception, to one of the fub- 
ftances, when the efiect of the action is to be examined inftead of 
the action itfelf. 

“ This obfervation may be applied to every property and every 
phenomenon in chemiftry ; but the two fubftances muft be examined 
feparately to afcertain the ftate of the powers they exert on each 
other, and the changes produced in their properties: let us take, as 
an example, the aétion of water and lime. 

“© When lime is put into water, thefe two fubftances exert a mu- 
tual action; but the force of cohefion is, at the firft, too confider- 
able for the water to effect a folution ; it is the lime which begins 
by imbibing the liquid ; in proportion as it is faturated its force of 
cohefion is diminifhed, and when it is fufficiently weakened, the 
water, which is in contact with it, can diffolve it: two combina- 
tions are then eftablifhed, which exert oppofite forces until they 
have arrived at a ftate of faturation or equilibrium, in which they 
are ftationary while the conditions remain the fame; but if the 
temperature or the quantity of water becomes varied, another 
equilibrium mutt take place. 

“ It is the fame with all thofe fubftances which poffefs a force of 
cohefion fo inconfiderable that the action of the water cannot over- 
come it, until it has been fufficiently weakened by the ftate of fatu- 
ration which it begins to experience ; but if their force of cohefion 
is flight, or if they are already faturated with water fo as to pre- 
ferve only a very weak cohefion, they can be immediately diffolved 
in water, aud the falts which have retained water during their cry- 
iiallization are in this ftate. 

“ If there is not a fufficient quantity of water relatively to that 
of the lime, only one of the effects mentioned above takes place ; 
the lime will abforb the whole of the water, and communicate to 
it its ftate of folidity; neverthelefs, the reciprocal action of the 
molecule of the lime, will be fo much weakened by the faturation 
it has experienced, that it will fall into powder fpontaneoutly. 

“ Frequently, the water which combines with a folid body can- 
not weaken its force of cohefion fufficiently to be able to diflolve 
it; in that cafe the body is only moiftened, without being diffolved 
in the water: when its affinity for water, weakened by the fatura- 
tion it experiences, is in equilibrium with the force of cohefion, 
it ceafes toimbibe any more. Frequently, alfo, the a¢tion of tie 
water is fo weak in comparifon with that of cohefion, that it can 
Only adhere to the furface of the folid body and wet it. 

* When the folid is reduced into fmall maffes, or is ina pulveru- 
lent ftate, the aétion by which the liquid wets thefe fmall mafies 
may fometimes hold them fufpended in it, aud overcome the diffe- 
rence of the fpecitic gravity, without producing folution; it is this 
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which is obferved in fome chemical precipitations wherein the 
liquid does not regain its traviparency, notwithftanding the diffe- 
rence of the fpecitic gravity betwecn it and the fubftance which it 
ceafes to hold in folution: fo that, this fufpenfion announces a reci- 
procal affinity, which retains the two fubitances in contact, but 
which is not fufficient to produce folution. ' 

“ If the aflinity of the liquid for the the folid body is ftill weaker 
than the reciprocal affinity of its particles, it neither morftens or 
wets the body: this is the cafe with mercury, which adheres only 
to a finall number of bodies. : 

“ The action of liquids on thofe bodies which they cannot dif- 
folve is therefore fometimes fuperior to the mutual action of their 
peculiar particles, and fometimes it is inferior to it: on this cir- 
cumftance depends the property poffefled by fiuids, of raifing them- 
felves above the level of their furface, around a folid placed in 
them, or of deprefling themfelves ; and by this are explained the 
properties of capillary tubes, and of the attracticns and repulfions 
obferved between bodies floating on the furface of a liquid, which 
have been thought to be real, but which are only produced by a 
fuccefiion of curves formed by the mutual contact, as has been 
made appear by Monge in the different cafes which thow this phe- 
nomenon, and of which he has given an explanation as fatisfactory 
as itis elegant. (I. p. 10.) 

M. Berthollet having fiated it as his opinion, that all the 
combinations which take place among bodies are analogous to 
folution, and differ only in refpe¢t to the forms under which 
they appear, pailes to the confideration of thofe predominat- 
ing attractions which ftamp a peculiar character on the 
fubfiances which poflefs them, and upon which the greater 
part of the properties of thofe fubftances depend. Thete predo- 
minating attractions are, as he jufily obferves, more particularly 
ferviceable in the claflification of different fubftances accord- 
ing to their chemical properties. Thefe attractions alfo fup- 
pole properties to exift in the two bodies that are to be com- 
bined which render them “ opponents” to each other, fo that 
an equality of power produces a fiate in which neither of their 
characters can be perceived. This ftate of neutralization is 
not peculiar to acids and alkalies, but is to be found in all op- 
pofing powers; yet, as thofe bodies offer the moft ftriking 
examples of it, their reciprocal action has been thought worthy 
of the mofi particular attention by the author. 

As this reciprocal faturation of the acids and alkalies is an 
immediate effect of their reciprocal attraction for each other, 
it is evident that M. Berthollet reafons jufily, when he aiflerts 
that it ought to be confidered as the meafure of thofe attrac- 
tions; and that the attraction of the acids for the alkalies, or 
of the alkalies for the acids, is proportionate to their capacity 
for faturation. This theory is powerfully fupported by thoie 
elegant and important obfervations of Richter, that when “al 
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neutral folutions are mixed together, and a decompofition 
takes place, the products are conftantly neutral. 


« From this the following conclufions may be drawn : 

“ 14. The quantities of two alkaline bafes neceffary to neutralize 
equal parts of an acid, are in proportion to the quantities of the 
faine bafes necefiary to neutralize every other acid. 

«“ Let A and B be two acids, a and b two alkaline bafes. The 
two neutral falts Aa and Bb, are fuppofed to be fuch that the 
change bafes completely by their mixture. It will then refult 
from this fuppofition, that A neutralized at firft by a, will be fo 
afterwards by b, and that confequently the quantities of a and of b 
which are capable of neutralizing A, will be capable of neutralizing 
another quantity of B which is fixed. 

“ It is clear that the words ba/es and acids may be changed, and 
that the law is applicable to all neutral combinations, even though 
Aa and Bb do not change bafes, fince the experiment can always be 
reverfed by mixing Ab with Ba. } 

“If Aa, Ab, Bb are known by experiment, Ba can be found by 
calculation. Richter has employed this conclufion to find the pro- 
portion of neutralization, though it is difficult to fix it immediately; 
but he has, in a great meafure, determined the proportions by — 
experiment. 

“ When it has been found by experiment how much alkali or 
earth is required to neutralize 1,000 parts of fulphuric, nitric, or 
muriatic acid, it will be obvious that each table will, with refpeé& 
to each other, be in the fame proportion as the numbers of the 
other give them. The fame thing will take place, if we examine 
how much acid is wanted to neutralize 1,000 parts of foda, ammo- 
nia, er lime.” (I. p. 401, n.) 


From the laborious calculations and extenfive tables of 
Richter, Fifcher has drawn up the following fummary, by 
means of which all the attractions of the bodies mentioned 
may be determined by the rules of proportion. 


“ Bases. “ AcIDs. 
Alumine - - - 525 Fluoric - - s 
Magnefia 615 Carbonic - - 
Ammonia 672 Sebacic - 
Lime- - 793 Muriatic 
Soda- - 859 Oxalic - 
Strontian 1329 Phofphoric 
Pot-afhh - - - 1605 Formic - 
Barites - - - 2222 Sulphuric 
Succinic - 
Nitric - 
Acetic - 
Citric - 
Tartareous - - - 
“ The intention of this table is, that if an article in one of thefe 
two columns is taken; for —_ pot-ath in the frit, te which 
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the number 1605 correfponds, the numbers ef the other column 
will fhow how much of each acid is required to neutralize thefe 
1605 parts of pot-afh: they will require, for example, 427 parts of 
fluoric acid ; 577 of carbonic acid, &c. If an article of the fecond 
column is taken, the firft is to be ufed to know how much earth or 
alkali will neutralize it.” (I. p. 402, n.) 

Of what great ufe the principle here referred to may prove 
will be evident to the moft carelefs obferver ; although, as M. 
Berthollet juftly obferves, it is only applicable to thofe de- 
compofitions in which triple falts are not formed. It is alfo 
neceflary that the original combinations fhould be truly neu- 
tral, and therefore the above principle cannot be applied to 
fulphate of alumine. 

to explain the decompofitions which take place in the ope- 
rations of two acids on one bafe, and of thofe produced by the 
fimultaneous action of two acids and two bafes, it has been 
cuftomary to imagine e/ective attractions, which, by their dif- 
ferent forces, fubttituted one fubftance for another. M. Ber- 
thollet thinks that this fuppofition does not coincide with the 
ufual laws of combination, and is alfo of opinion, that the 
due confideration of the two oppofite effects of attraction, 
viz. of that which produces folution or combination, and that 
which is the foundation of the cohefion of bodies, is alone ful- 
ficient for the explanation of thote facts which have been at- 
tributed either to fingle or double elective attraction. He 
maintains, and, we conceive, with the utmoft juftnefs, that 
whenever feveral acids aét upon an alkaline bafis, the action 
of one of the acids does not overpower the action of the other; 
but each acid acts on the alkali, in the ratio of its capacity for 
faturation and its quantity. This compound ratio he defignates 
by a fimple term, viz. the chemical mass, an expreflion cer- 
tainly not the moft happy. 

It is well known to thofe who are converfant with the fub- 
ject, that the phenomena of chemiltry do not depend entirely 
on the oppofing powers of coliefion and folution: other pow- 
‘ers, deducible in fome meafure from them, have alfo an in- 
fluence on the combinations and decompofitions that take 
place. Among thefe powers, the action of caloric, or that 
principle of bodies which is the caufe of expanfibility, is the 
chief; and its effe&s are fo different from the other kinds 
of folutions, that although M. Berthollet is of opinion that 
the caufe of heat is a material fubftance, he thinks it proper to 
difcufs the properties of caloric at full length. He obterves, 
that the feveral ftates of a fubftance, whether folid, liquid, or 
gafeous, depend on the ratio of the reciprocal ations, by 
which the molecules of that fubftance are difpofed to ape | 
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and alfo on the expanfibility communicated to them by ca- 
loric; hence the effect of caloric may fometimes contribute to 
the combination of that fubftance with others, and fometimes 
may be an obftacle to thefe combinations. The gafeous fluids 
produced by the action of caloric, muft be attributed to the 
combination of their bates with that expanfible fluid ; and their 
elatticity muft be confidered as a force conftantly in ation, 
although it may fometimes be concealed by the prefence and 
energy of fuperior forces. If the power of caloric did not fre- 
quently produce a fiate more adapted to combination than 
ihe folid ftate of bodies, M. Berthollet obferves, that it would 
always tend to oppofe the combination of fubftances, on ac- 
count of its increafing the diftance of the molecules. 

While confidering the properties and aétions of caloric, the 
ingenious author acquiefces in the ideas of Pictet refpecting 
the apparent reflection of cold by concave mirrors. With the 
fame wifh of diminifhing the number of the imponderable 
principles, he endeavours to prove the identity of light and 
caloric. The blackening of muriate of filver by expofure to 
light, as obferved by Scheele, has been confidered as a ftrong 
confirmation of this theory; but M. Berthollet has been led, 
by experiments on this very fubftance, to a contrary opi- 
pion. 

“ T had prefumed that the muriate of filver fuffered its oxigen 
to efcape when it was expofed to light, like the oxigenated mu- 
riatic acid ; that it. took its black colour by approaching the me- 
tallic ftate from that caufe, and that it abandoned the muriatié 
acid with which it could not remain in combination in this ftate. 
{have fubmitted this old conjecture (of mine) to experiment. 

“ Muriate of filver covered with water, and then expofed to the 
fun’s rays for feveral days, at firft only difengaged fome bubbles, 
which appeared to be owing to the air adhering to the muriate of 
filver, and driven off by the water; for when the firft effect had 
ceafed, no more gas was difengaged, although the quantity of mu- 
riate of filver was confiderable, and it was frequently agitated for 
the purpofe of renewing the furface expofed to the rays of light : 
the water had become acid, reddened paper tinged with turntole, 
without deftroying its colour, it therefore did not contain oxigen- 
ated muriatic acid. Saturated with foda, it yielded muriate of 
toda by evaporation. The muriate blackened by the light was 
entirely diffolved in ammonia, like that which had preferved its 
whitenefs, 

“ I was not, therefore, warranted in fuppofing that, in this cafe, 
the oxigen was difpofed to refume the elaitic fiate, and to abandon 
the metal by the action of light. 

“ T expofed muriate of filver blackened by light, to beat, in a 
fmall glafs retort placed on fand; it entered into fufion and com- 
bined with the glafs : oxigen was not difengaged, but muriatic acid, 
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Muriate of filver, which had not experienced the action of the 
light, was fubmitted to a lefs degree of heat, and it was remarked, 
that it became blackened before it entered into fufion, and that, at 
the fame time, a little muriatic acid was difengaged, but no oxigen, 
It appears, therefore, that light only occafions the feparation of a 
portion of the muriatic acid, which is combined in the muriate of 
filver, and that heat alone can produce the fame effeét. 

“ Muriate of filver, left in a dark place, but expofed to a current 
of air, blackened quickly, as if it had been the difengagement of 
that part of the muriatic acid which mult be feparated to enable 
the muriate of filver to acquire a black colour, and this feparation 
may be the effect of very different eaufes. 

* There is a probability that the muriate of gold experiences the 
fame effect as the muriate of filver, and that light, as well as heat, 
feparates a part of the acid, but that intervention of water favours 
this effect, fince the dry fubftances did not take the purple colour. 
(I. p. 148.) 


The author however acknowledges, that there are fome 
experiments which feem to contradi& this opinion of the 
identity of the a¢tions of heat and light. 


Hitherto we find fimilar effects in the action of light and of heat, 
by varying their intenfities. Neverthelefs, light, which feems to 
have a power only equal to that of a flight elevation of temperature, 
difengages oxigen gas from oxigenated muriatic acid, and from 
nitric acid, and heat is incapable of producing this effeét, except 
when the acids are retained by an alkali, which puts them into a 
ftate in which they can receive the a¢tion of a high temperature. 
Let us enquire on what the difference found on this occafion de- 
pends: its explanation may be applied to all fimilar cafes— 
(I. p. 153.) 


Proceeding then to notice the untenable hypothefis of 
Count Rumford, that light might elevate the temperature of 
fome molecules, on which it a¢ted to a very high degree, al- 
though the fubftance which contains thofe molecules appears 
to receive very little heat, he goes on as follows: 


“ In the oxigenated muriatic acid the light can only be reduced 
to a fiate of combination, by the action of oxigen; it is to it that 
its action is limited: it therefore produces on it alone the effects of 
ahigh temperature, fo that it refumes its elaflic flate, as it would 
have done by an elevation of temperature. 

“ If heat is communicated to the liquid by a heated body, it ° 
aéts equally on all the liquid, the temperature of which, by being 
raifed, renders the water and the muriatic acid volatile ; fo that 
the liquid comes over-by diftillation, without any difference being 
produced which can caufe the feparation of the oxigen; but if the 
muriatic acid is retained by an alkaline bafe, its temperature may 
be raifed fo high, that the difengagement of oxigen can take _. 
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«“ When, therefore, light produces the difengagement of oxigen 
gas from oxigenated muriatic acid ; from nitric acid ; froma plant - 
which vegetates ; it muft be concluded that it enters into combina- 
tion, that it fupplies the quantity of caloric wanting to the gas 
which is difengaged, and that, in raifing its temperature, it in- 
creafes its elafticity; and if radiant caloric or heat does not pro- 
duce the fame effect, it is becaufe, in the given circumftances, it 
cannot form a fimilar combmation, or occafion its effects. —(I. p, 
153.) 


The reafons here adduced, M. Berthollet thinks, are fuffi- 
cient to confirm the identity of the fubftance of light with 
that of caloric.. This alteration of the original theory of the 
French chemifis, or, as they vainly fiyled it, their fimple ex- 
pofition of chemical facts, is neceflary, on account of fome 
experiments of Scheele on the combination of fulphur with 
the metals. 

Thefe experiments the Parifian chemifts had adroitly con- 
trived to keep out of fight, by making a prodigious buitle re- 
{peéting the combination of oxygen with hydrogen, and the 
confequent formation of an equal weight of water, as if that 
combination were the experimentum crucis of their hypothefis : 
whereas, in fact, to render it fuch it would be neceffary to re- 
quire as a poftulate, that no elements of bodies exifted, ex- 


cept fuch as were cognizable by the balance. This pofition 


being neglected by the admiffion of light and caloric, it can- 
not be afiirmed, fimply from their laborious experiment, whe- 
ther the water is produced, or merely depofited. The plain 
dealing of the Dutch chemifts, who, in the courfe of their ex- 
periments upon fulphur, again diftovered thefe difengage- 
ments of light without aétual combuftion, led them to bring 
forward the experiments themfelves, notwithttanding their be- 
ing contrary to the hypothefis they were labouring to illuftrate. 
‘thefe experiments having been fuccefsfully repeated at Turin, 
M. Berthollet obferves, that 

“The authors of thefe experiments found, that with the oxides and 
fulphur, fulphureous acid was formed without a difengagement of 
light, and that, on the contrary, the luminous appearance was 
obtained with the metals without the production of acid: from this 
they conclude that thefe faéts “ feem to confirm the doétrine of 
Stahl, and to deftroy, at leaft in part, that of the pneumatic 
chemifts on the nature of metallic reguli.” 

‘“ It appears to me that facts fhould not have been felected to 
combat the doétrine called pneumatic, which are completely ex- 
plained by its principles. The oxides can form the acid becaufe 
they can yield oxigen to the fulphur; they do nct give light during 
the act of their combination, becaufe the volatile acid which is 
difengaged takes the caloric in combination, (I. p. 420, n.) 
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When we confider that thefe experiments have fhook the 
whole fyftem of French chemiftry to its foundation, and have 
given freth ftrength to the opinions of Gren, Thomfon, and 
other diftinguifhed philofophers, it is furprifing that an author 
of fuch high reputation as M. Berthollet fhould affeét to treat 
the fubject as if it were of little importance, and pafs it over 
fo flightly. According to his explanation, no light ought to 
be emitted during the combuttion of fulphur or of charcoal, as 
both of thefe produce gafeous fluids. 

The fame addrefs is vifible in the manner in which the elec- 
tric fluid is mentioned. ‘The chemical actions of this fluid had 
been toially neglected by Lavoifier and his allociates, in con- 
fequence of the infant ftate of chemiftry in France, which 
was then juft emerging from the elaboratories of apothecaries 
and perfumers, by the toftering hands of Macquer and Baume. 
If to this we add the new difcoveries in the methods of elicit- 
ing. ele¢tricity by chemical means, we need not wonder that 
it fhould wea phenomena itill more hoftile to what is fo 
emphatically fiyled “ French Chemifiry.” Thefe phenomena, 
however, are not mentioned by M. Berthollet, who is inclined 
to believe that the electric fluid and caloric are identical as to 
their fubftance, and, difler only in the manner of their pro- 
duction. He relates two experiments which are very curious. 
The firft was made by Guy Luffac. Platina wire, expofed to 
the action of a charge, rather weaker than one that would 
have melted it, was not found to have its temperature raifed 
fo high as was expected, it did not indeed appear, by the 
touch, to exceed that of boiling water. ‘The fecond experi- 
ment was made by Dieman, and the other Dutch chemitts ; 
a fhock being pafled through Jead wire inclofed in azote gas, 
the metal was tound to be reduced into {mall particles, with- 
out any figns of union taking place after the fhock. From 
thefe experiments, M. B. concludes, not only that the effects 
of electricity depend more on the fuddennefs of the action 
than on the temperature produced, but alio, that the increafe 
of temperature obierved is not fo much owing to the ele¢tric 
fluid, as to the compreffion of the molecules in confequence of 
the fuddennefs of the action. 

The author then pafles to the confideration of the general 
chemical properties of gafeous fluids. According to the theory 
he has promulgated, they labour under great difadvantages 
in the actions they exercife upon other bodies, ov account of 
the “ mafs” within the {phere of their a¢tivity being necefla- 
rily very fmail. A very great difference alfo exifts in the re- 
fuits of their combinations with one another, or with other 
bodies on account of the great expanfibility thefe fubftantes 
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acquire by an increafe of their me As expanfion is 
much greater in denfe fubftances, : 1. Berthollet has beftowed 
great attention on the determination of the laws to which the 
dilatation of aériform fluids is fubje¢t, and confutes the opi- 
nions of Dalton on the difpofition of the molecules of mixed 
gafes, and their want of reciprocal aétion on each other. 

The doétrine of refulting and predifpofing attraGtions is 
difcuffed with great ability, and form indeed one of the moft 
interefting parts of this work. Some of the opinions are fo 
different from the common ones, that we regret we cannot 
detail them at full length, as well as his opinions on the limits 
of combination. This intricate fubject is treated with great 
ikill, we cannot however fubfcribe to his firictures on Haiiy’s 
ideas of a mineral {pecies. It is indeed evident that he has 
either mifunderftood, or mifreprefented, the doétrine of that 
excellent mineralogift ; becaufe the figure of the molecules is 
the character that is for the moft part the eafieft to be difco- 
vered, Haiiy, of courfe, has paid the greateft attention to it. 
He has however by no means forgot that this figure is only 
the external character of the molecule, and that in order to 
determine the fpecies, all the chemical and other characters 
of the molecule muft be confidered. 

As the operations of chemiftry are ufually performed in the 
atmofphere, it is natural to fuppofe it has fome fhare in the 
production of the phenomena, either by the preflure it exer- 
cifes, or the combinations it is capable of forming. M. Ber- 
thollet has thought proper to give a detailed account of thofe 
alterations which the prefence of the atmofphere can produce 
in chemical operations. And, that he might omit no confi- 
deration whatever which could be ufeful in the inveftigation 
of chemical effeéis, he has confidered not only the modifica- 
tions of chemical a¢tions, which are fometimes produced by 
the efflorefcence of the mafs, but has alfo treated on thofe 
differences in the reciprocal aétions of bodies which arife 
from the different {paces of time in which they are performed. 
An important confideration, which had indeed been attended 
to by the ancient chemifts, but totally neglected by the modern 
ones. 

Mr. Berthollet having thus examined every fpecies of the 
chemical aétions which bodies exercife on each other, devotes 
the fecond part of this interefiting and truly philofophical 
work to the more particular properties of the fubttances 
hitherto examined by chemifts. He obferves that fubftances 
have, as we have already remarked, certain predominant at- 
tractions, which are the real fource from whence the claflifi- 
cation of them by chemifts ought to be drawn; and that there 
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exifts alfo, at the fame time, certain other attraétions, which, 
although inferior to the former, are of too great confequence 
to be neglected. 

Agreeable to the general cuftom of the French School of 
Chemifiry, M. Berthollet commences this fecond part of his 
Work, with the chemical hiftory of oxygen, of which, as is 
well known, the two charaéteriftic properties are, 1. That of 
combining with inflammable fubftances, and of rendering 
them incombultible ; 2. That of communicating acid properties 
to the combinations into which it enters, provided it does not 
experience too great a degree of faturation ; he allows, how- 
ever, in oppofition to the haftily formed opinion of Lavoifier, 
that although oxygen may be regarded as the moft ufual prin- 
ciple of acidity, yet that we cannot always infer, from the 
acid properties poflefled by any fubject, that it contains oxygen. 

To tits fueceeds the hiftory of hydrogen, carbone, fulphur, 
and phoipiorus, with the theory of their various combinations 
with each other. After thefe follows the hiftory of the binary 
acids, as they are termed; which are fucceeded by thofe de- 
nominated ternary, of which however he only mentions the 
more common vegetable acids, but with a more full account 
of the Pruflic and gallic acids. To this concifenefs he is led 
by bis plan, which is, not to deliver the hiftory of the feveral 
fubftances with tial. minutenefs which would be neceffary in 
an elementary treatife: of courfe, he only examines thofe 
fubftances which poffefs certain properties in an eminent de- 
gree, and whofe action ferves as a fiandard to which we may 
refer that of analogous fubftances. This mode of treating 
chemiftry is more and more vifible as we advance in the work, 

From acids the author pafies to aikalies gnd earths ; and, 
after fome general ideas on ammonia, as the only alkali with 
the compofition of which we are, upon the French theory, 
acquainted, he proceeds to confider the comparative proper- 
ties of the earths and the alkalies, and the mutual actions of 
thoie which are fo fixed as to admit of being melted toge- 
ther. Metallic fubftances are treated in the fame manner, 
Tier reciprocal action on each other, the nature of their oxides 
and folutions, as well as that of the precipitates obtained 
from the latter, and the combination of the metals with ful- 
pir, phofphorus, and charcoal being commented upon in the 
moft mafterly manner. In this part the author’s fon, A. B. 
Berthollet, controverts the opinion of Prouft refpecting the 
hyci aie of copper, which has been alfo adopted by Chenevix. 

An Appendix on vegetable and animal chemiftry is annexed 
to the work, but this branch of the fcience is as yet in fo im- 
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the chemical —— of them, that we think Mr. Ber« 
thollet has aéted with proper caution, in feparating them from 
the body of the work. 

Upon the whole, we may confider thefe works as the moft 
truly fcientific treatifes on chemiftry which have hitherto ap- 
peared in France, or indeed in any other country; and we 
hope that the appearance of them will excite a fpirit of emu- 
lation in the German chemifts and their followers, to produce 
fimilar works, and thus endeavour to regain the fuperiority 
they fo long enjoyed in this fcience. It is highly to the credit 
of Mr. Berthollet, that his works exhibit little of that dogma- 
iif and want of candour which fo ftrongly mark the general 
conduét of the new French chemifts. His conduct, in this re- 
tpect, fhows him to be poffeffed of a truly philofophical fpirit, 
and merits our warmeft praife. 

We confider it as rather unfortunate, that while the “ Re- 
fearches,” have met with an able tranflator in Dr. Farrell, the 
“ Chemical Statics” which, as we have faid muft be confidered 
as the more perfeé ftate of the former, fhould have fell into 
the hands of a perfon fo ill qualified for the tafk, or at leaft, 
fo carelefs as Mr. Lambert. Befides a number of Gallicifms, 
as, it comports itfelf; eliminated by; hidrogen; oxigen; the 
indifcriminate ufe of the pronoun it, to exprefs feveral differ- 
ent antecedents, in the very fame fentence, frequently pro- 
duces much obfcurity. An inftance of this may be obferved 
in the extract we have meade refpecting the action of light 
on the oxygenated muriatic acid (p. 292.). Mr. Lambert 
has alfo, with very little judgment, taken the notes from 
the bottom of the page, and placed them at the end of each 
volume, to the extreme inconvenience of the reader. As the 
work treats of a multiplicity of objects, an mdex is very 
much wanted. 








Art. XXXII. The Poetical Works of Charles Churchill; with Ex- 
planatory Notes, and.an authentic Account of his Life, now firft 
publihed. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 852. Price 18s, in boards. 
Baldwins, London. 1804. 

T is a very trite, but at the fame time a very true remark, 
that the poet who writes upon local and temporary fub- 
jects muft be contented with local and temporary fame. This 
is efpecially the cafe with the fatirift who animadverts upon 
the manners living as they rife,” and affails or vindicates 
characters who, after exciting fome degree of attention in their 
day, are foon forgotten. It nevertheleis occafionally happens, 
that poems which in procefs of time lofe a confiderable degree 
of their intereft by the obfcurity which the above-mentioned 
caufe throws upon their allufions, are enlivened by fo many 
paflages 
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paflages of never-fading beauty, that their intrinfic merit re- 
deems their inherent defeéts, and the reader is anxious to un- 
derfiand the whole of a compofition, from detached portions 
of which he has experienced fingular delight. Such are the 
feelings which have been, during the lapie of many years, 
produced by the perufal of the writings of Churchill. The 
iatirical effufions of that “ extravagant and erring fpirit” are 
pregnant with the fire of genius. His didtion is fo terfe and 
nervous, and fo varied are his paufes, that his couplets (we 
would confine this obfervation to his heroic verfe) never pall 
upon the ear. But when the reader has been captivated by 
fome brilliant paflage, he unfortunately ftumbles upon allu- 
fions which he does not underftand, and pafles over beauties 
of which he is infenfible, through his ignorance of the minutiz 
of the hiftory of the times in which the fatirift flourifhed. We 
are therefore of opinion, that the admirers of genuine Englifh 
poetry are much indebted to the editor of thefe volumes, who 
has collected from magazines, reviews, newspapers, and other 
repofitories of fugitive pieces, a variety of anecdotes, the 
knowledge of which is indifpenfably neceffary to the illuf- 
tration of Churchill’s works. The Life of Churchill, prefixed 
to the poems, contains the completeft and moft candid account 
of the hiftory of that literary comet which has hitherto ap- 
peared. By the affifiance of materials in the hand writing of 
the Rev. William Churchill, brother to the fatirift, and com- 
municated by Mr. Flexney, the original publifher of Churchill's 
works, its author has been enabled to correct fome errors into 
which antecedent biographers have been betrayed. To each 
of the poems of Churchill is prefixed a briet hiftory of its oc- 
cafion and fubjeét; and particular paflages are explained by 
notes fubjoined at the bottom of the page, The value of the 
work is farther enhanced by an ufeful index. Upon the whole, 
thefe volumes will be very acceptable to thofe who wifh to 
enter into the fpirit of Churchill’s writings, the number of 
whom will probably be increafed by the late revival of the 
public attention to the hiftory of his boon companion, John 
Wilkes. 

















Ant. XXXIV. Specimens of fearce Tranflations of the Seventcenth 
Century. from the Latin Poets: to which are added, Mifcella- 
neous Tranflations from the Greek, Spanifh, Italian, &c. By 
Robert Walpole, E/g. B.A. of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
12mo. pp. 164. Price 4s. Mawman, London. 1805. 

". tranflations from various Latin poets with which Mr. 

Walpole has here prefented the public are fearce cer- 
tainly ; but an accurate examination of them juftifies us in 
affirming, that Mr. Walpole has indulged the predilection of 

an 
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an editor when he declares, “ that fidelity has feareely been 
ever facrificed to paraphrafe ; and, in many paflages, peculiar 
felicity has been difplayed by them.” | The tranflation, for in- 
fiance, from Ovid’s Metamorphofes, by Oldham, is very pro- 
lix and diffufe, when compared with the original.. The bre- 
fident Nicole may be charged with the fame fault in his ver- 
fions. We are far from denying al) claim to merit on the 
part of thefe trantlations, but they certainly do not poilefs 
fufficient value to make them current in this age, when our 
ears are juftly offended by the fvabrous flow, and general neg- 
ligence which chara¢terize the compofitions of thofe days. We 
gladly direét our attention to the more pleafing part of the 
volume, in which Mr. Walpole has inferted his Mitcellaneous 
Tranilations from the Greek, Spanifh, and Italian. The 
tranilations from the Greek are, as he iuforms us, from the 
Anthologia. They aré, in general, diftinguifhed by a pecu- 
liar felicity of expretiion, as well as harmonious cadence ; 
although, from the very nature of the fubjeéts, which are 
amatory, the higher beauties of poetry are not here to be 
expected. 

But to juftify the very favourable opinion which we have 
formed of Mr. Walpole’s Englifh vertes, in which we think our 
readers will coincide with us, we thall extract the following 
tranflation from the Greek (p. 115.) 

“ Again upon the wings of night 
It ftole my flumb’ring fenfes o’er, 
That dream that brought my foul’s delight, 
Whom oft’I claip’d in fleep before. 
Yet no foft dream, I fwear, like this, 
So bath’d my foul in perfect blifs ; 

For, oh! fuch lovely hues bettowing, 

Fancy ne’er in colours glowing, 
Drew thee, my fair, in aJl thy charms 
Imparadis’d in thefe fond arms. 
‘ Stay, thy fiery fteeds, oh ttay,’ 
I cried, ‘ thou envious god of day.’ 
Vain the pray'r; and with the night 
Fled each vifion of delight. 
Yet oft I thank thee, god of Love, 
That e’en in dreams fuch blifs I prove: 
That thus I feel my gladden’d foul 
Burn with defire that mocks controul, 
Whene’er in fleep my fancy warm 
Pictures, my fair, thy radiant form, 
And glowing through each thrilling vein 
Fires my love-bewilder’d brain.” 

The compliment in the beautiful fianzas from the Italian of 
Marino is quite new to us: 

“ As, 
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“ As, Venus, late you mifs’d your boy, 
And anxious fought where he had ftray’d ; 
“ One kifs,” you cried, “I'l! give with joy 
To him who knows where Cupid’s laid.” 
Give me the kifs ;—for fee he lies 

In the dark heaven of Rofe’s eyes ; 

Or bid my Rofa’s lips beftow 

‘The kifs, and yours I will forego.” 


Our readers will not be difpleafed to fee another beautiful 
tranflation from the Greek ; 


“ Once I know in madd’ning hour 
Iown’d your beauty’s magic power, 
And prais’d thofe eyes of liquid blue, 
Thofe lips which fham’d the morning’s hue, 
The golden locks whofe wavy flow 
Shaded thofe rifing hills of fnow, 
You each ardent with reprefs’d ; 

You continued ftill reproving. 

Siili I woo’d and fill was loving, 
Still to you the figh addrefs’d. 
Now, alas! what changes rife! 
Mark, each grace, each beauty flies ; 
Time, your cruel foe, at laft 
Grants me vengeance for the paft ; 
Youth no more that eye illumes ; 
Age has brought its joylefs glooms : 
Ceafe ; thofe lures to fpread forbear ; 
Vain that ftudied drefs, and care; 
Others tempt ; I’m not of thofe 
Who feek the thorn, and leave the rofe.”’ 


On examining and comparing the lines from Lope de Vega 
in his Arcadia, we find them to be a free imitation from the 
Spanith, but they are claffically chafte and corre¢t. 


* Still muft I feel my foul diftreft, 

Still rack’d with jealous fear ;— 
Though fleep death’s image be confeft, 
Yet dreams, I’m fure, have oft expreft 
The things that on life’s ftage appear. 


I thought, I faw thee yield thy charms, 
When Jafi I funk to reft, 

To fome bleft rival’s happier arms, 

And faw thee glow with love’s alarms, 

While madd’ning paffion fir’d my Lreaft, 


Too like, alas! to dreams I find 
The joy and blifs I know ; 
Yet dreams themfelves ne’er leave behind 
Or joy or blifs to cheer my mind, 
Or bid my heart its griefs forego,” 
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The fonnet intitled, The Zephyr, from the Greek, is to be 
commended highly for the fweetnefs.of the verfification, and 
delicacy of the idea which pervades the whole of it. 

Befides the Englifh compofitions in the latter part of this 
volume, which are from the hand of Mr. Walpole, there are 
four in Greek ; one a tranflation from the Spanith of Luis de 
Leon; afecond, an epitaph on Mr. Tweddell ; a third, an ode 
which gained the annual prize at Cambridge in 1801; and 
the fourth is a tranflation from the French of the firft part of 
the Amphitryon of Moliere. Mr. Walpole’s character as an 
elegant and accurate f{cholar will be decidedly eftablifhed by 
thete compofitions ; in which a various and extenfive know- 
ledge with the pureft models of antiquity is fhown. To juttify 
this commendation we need only quote the epitaph upon that 
unfortunate traveller, but moft amiable and accomplifhed 
man, Mr. Tweddelli. 


“ EDdesg ev Osusvoros® parny LoPing ap idpias 
"Avbecc, nab ot véow Moto tance pany. 

"ADrc wdvov Td Yt Coe TO yrwor EuOinarAlorres 
TipCos ade" puggny odpavdg asmds Exes. 

“Huw ot ot Qidros Dirov WS, KaTH daneu fortes 
Mraina QircPpocivas xAweor, édugopeba, 

“HY of Syws vat Tegmvoy Exes TOUT totly, “Abney 
‘QR: od Beiravvos twy neioeas ev omodsy. 


The tranflation from Moliere is, in our opinion, one of the 
happieft imitations of the ftyle of Ariftophanes which perhaps 
has ever been exhibited; and we may here addrefs him in his 
own words, wavy cu uty naras AtyEis. 

The opinion, we again repeat it, which we have formed of 
Mr. Walpole’s productions and compofitions at the end of 
this volume, is very favourable to his learning and tafte. But 
in the former part of the work, in the fearce tranflations, we 
have to lament that many paflages were permitted to ftand, 
through which a vein of indecency runs which is not com- 
penfated by any great merit on the part of the tranflator. But 
Mr. Walpole, it may be faid, is a young man; and, quedam 
cum prim& refecentur crimina barba. We were, however, 
iorry to fee fo much elegance, as is difplayed in this gentle- 
man’s own compofiticns, combined with fo much taftelefs 
matter as appears in jome of the Englifh verfions from the 
Latin poets. We hope he will foon enter into a larger field ; 
that he will either dedicate his talents to fome original work, 
or apply with zeal and activity his time to refearches into the 
remains of Grecian or of Roman literature, for which his 
claflical attainments well qualify him: Nec longum tempus et 
ingens, &c. &e, 
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Arr. XXXV. An Account of the Native Africans in the Neigh- 
bourhood of Sierra Leone: to which is added, An Account of the 
prefent State of Medicine among them. By Thomas Winterbottom, 
M.D. Phujfician to the Colony of Sierra Leone, 2 Vols. 8vo, 
pp. 700; 8 Plates. Hatchard. London. 1803. 


D*. Winterbottom’s work is divided into two parts; the 
latter, which relates to medical fubjetts, firft engaged his 
attention: to this was fubjoined a briet account of the man- 
ners and cufioms of the people whofe difeafes had been no- 
ticed. But this account was by degrees fo much enlarged, 
that it was afterward deemed advifable to print the book in 
two volumes, and to allow either to be purchafed feparately. 
It is prefented to the world with that modefty which inclines 
the reader to a favourable opinion ; and the variety of curious 
matter which it contains, as well as the good tafte and learning 
difplayed by the author in his manner of communicating it, 
are fufficient to confirm that opinion. . 

The firft fettlement of the colony of Sierra Leone took place 
in the year 1787, under the aufpices of Mr. Granville Sharp. 
This gentleman fet on foot a fubfcription for the relief of the 
black poor in London, four hundred and fixty of whom were 
conveyed, at the expenfe of government, to a fpot on the 
banks of the river Sierra Leone, which poflefles great advan- 
tages of fituation for commerce, as well as great natural and 
picturefque beauty. They were furnifhed with provifions for 
fix or eight months, and they built a fmall town on a piece of 
land ceded to them by the inhabitants. In 1790, on account 
of fome difputes with the natives, they were compelled to dif- 
perfe themfelves over the country: but the next year they 
were collected again by an Englifh agent, and built Granville 
Town, at the diftance of two miles from their former habita- 
tion. About this time the Sierra Leone Company was incor- 
porated by aét of parliament; 1196 perfons, confifting princi- 
pally of free negroes, who had ferved in the royal army in 
America, with their families, were brought from Halifax to 
Sierra Leone, and built, on the fite firft occupied by the former 
fettlers, a large number of wooden houtes, difpofed in twelve 
fpacious ftreets, and denominated Free Town; exhibiting, 
from the eminence on which the governor’s houfe now fiands, 
a very picturefque appearance. The beft of thefe buildings 
were deftroyed in 1794 by the French, who attacked the co- 
lony; but others have been fince fupplied in their place : and 
it has been aflerted by Mr. Wadftrom, that this expedition, 
which took its rife amidft the confufion of the French revolu- 
tion, and which was in fome degree difavowed by the a 

ment, 
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ment, was ultimately-even advantageous to the colony, by 
{catering its inhabitants over the country, and directing their 
attention to agricultural purfuits. Dr. Winterbottom quitted 
Sierra Leone in 1796, after a refidence of about four years. 
The firft chapter of this work is geographical. Sierra Leone 
js fituated near the middle of the Windward, or N.W. divifion 

of the coaft of Guinea. The Timmanees and the Bulloms are 
its moft immediate neighbours. The Bulloms are neareft to 
the coaft. Tothe N.W.ef the Timmanees are the Mandingos: 
the internal parts of the country, immediately behind and be- 
yond them, are occupied by the Soofoos and the Foolas. The 
greateft height of the thermometer at Sierra Leone, in 1793, 
was 95°, the leaft 71°, the mean 83°: the barometer varied 
from 30.09 to 20.81, the mean being 29.95: Deluc’s hygro- 
meter varied from 69°f to 46°%: the quantity of rain was 
86.28 inches. Thefe obfervations are contained in an appen- 
dix reprinted from a former paper of the author. 

The climate of the country is more particularly defcribed in 
the fecond chapter. The feafons are only diftinguifhed by the 
rains, which continue about four months: at Sierra Leone 
from May to September: on the Gold Coaft they are fome 
months earlicr, and at Senegal fome weeks later. Here Dr. 
Lind found the rain of one feafon amounting to 115 inches. 
The tornados are frequent and violent. The air is in general 
extremely moift, fo that iron is liable to ruft very rapidly ; but 
when the harmattan prevails, it is exceflively dry and parch- 
ing, and obfcured by particles which produce the appearance 
of fog. It is difficult to explain this drynefs at Sierra Leone, 
fince there are no fandy defarts within fome hundred miles. 
The barometer varies little, but it exhibits a regular diurnal 
change, rifing in the morning, and falling after noon. 

The account of the agriculture and of the food of the inha- 
bitants of Sierra Leone, muft be particularly interefting to bo~ 
tanifts ; the more fo as the natural produétions of the country 
have been very minutely inveftigated by the celebrated Afze- 
lius, who has furnifhed our author with fyftematical names for 
many of them. ‘The agriculture of each village is in general 
a public concern, the land being cleared for each crop of rice, 
and then abandoned for feveral fucceflive years. Some indi- 
viduals, however, befides their fhare in the public labours, are 
fo induftrious as to cultivate confiderable farms of their own. 
In fome places the dry grafs, when fet on fire to clear the 
ground, burns with fuch rapidity, that a tr@veller can only 
eicape deftruction by lighting a fimilar fire, and following it 
to leeward. Thefe conflagrations are fuppofed to be the fame 
as fermerly terrified the navigator Hanno and his companions. 

The 
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The rice is fimply {cattered on the ground, and fcratched in with 
a hoe; the only care that is taken of the lugar or plantation, 
is to drive away from it the numerons flights of the emberiza 
oryzivora, which infeft it. When beaten out and winnowed, 
the grain is preferved in large bafkets, that hold half a ton or 
more: thefe are fometimes plaftered with clay baked in the 
fun, and covered with a thatched roof. The Foolas are much 
better farmers, and they have numerous herds of cattle of a 
moderate fize. 

From the Gambia to the Gold Coaft, the principal food of 
the natives is rice, On the Gold Coaft they alfo cultivate 
maize (zea mays,) millet (a holeus), and yams (diofcorea bul- 
bifera): near Sierra Leone the plantain (mufa~fapientum), 
Guinea corn (a panicum), ground nuts (arachis hypogea), {weet 
potatoes (convolvulus patatas), and the caffada (jatropha jani- 
pha and manihot). It is from the caflada that tapioca is ob- 
tained ; the bitter caflada or manioc is highly poifonous, un- 
lefs the juice has been extracicd ; but the juice itfelf may be 
rendered innocent if boiled, not alone, but with capficum and 
falt. Pine apples and oranges are found wild, as well as an 
inferior kind of grape. They have alfo bananas (mufa paradi- 
faica), cocoa nuts (cocos nucifera), guayavas(guayava pfidium), 
waiter melons (anguria trilobata), papaws (carica papaya), and 
many other wild fruits. The palm tree affords them clothing, 
matting, oil of two kinds, and wine. A quart of wine may be 
procured twice a day from each tree for a month together, for 
many fucceeding years, by boring a hole half an inch deep 
below the crown of the tree, and collecting the fap in a cali- 
bath. 

The Africans eat in general only twiee in the day: their 
food is chiefly boiled rice and palin oil, and fometimes a little 
foup, made from animal fubfiances. On the Gold Coaft they 
eat oftener, and feafon their food more highly with capficum, 
which the author, as well as Dr. Bancroft, thinks ferviceable 
in preferving the natives of hot climates from intermittent 
fevers, and from the gout. They make a kind of butter, of 
an earthy appearance, from the feeds of a tree. They ule 
animals of various fpecies for food, and have no averfion to 
fuch as have died by diieafe. The Foolas and other Maho- 
metan nations eat only thote which chew the cud: they alfo 
abftain from fermented liquors, of which other African na- 
tions manufacture a great diverfity. The Mahometans are, 
however, exceflively fond of tobacco in the form of fnoff. 
Another luxury, fomewhat fimilar, is the chewing of kola, 2 
bitter fruit, in thape like a chefnut, which caufes water _ 
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after it to have a pleafant fweetith tafte. The white kola is a 
token of peace; the red, of war. 

The towns are often built, for the fake of fecurity, in the 
centres of the thickeft woods; and fometimes they are fo un- 
healthy that the inhabitants fuppofe them bewitched, and 
abandon them. 

« The towns, or rather villages of the Bulloms and Timma- 
nees,” fays Dr. Winterbottom, (p. 80) “ and moft others on the 
iea-coaft, are in general fmall, and feldom confift of more 
than forty or fifty houfes, but as we advance inland they be- 
come more populous. The villages are commonly built of a 
circular form, inclofing an area, in the midit of which is 
placed the palaver-houfe or town-hall. The houfes are placed 
{0 clofe to each other that if one happens to catch fire the 
whole town can hardly efcape being burnt to the ground in a 
very fhort time) They are built either fquare, or more fre- 
quently of a circular form, and never confift of more than the 
ground floor. At Whidah the king alone enjoys the privilege 
of dwelling in a houfe of more than one ftory; and we are 
told that the tyrant Bofla Ahadee, defirous of letting the 
whole world fee how much he honoured one of his favourite 
generals, “ aétually gave him leave to build a houfe two 

ftories high.” 


“ The buildings are compofed of pofts as thick as a man’s thigh, 
one placed at each of the four corners, and funk. intp the ground 
about a foot and a half; other fmaller ones are placed between, 
at the diftance of about two feet, and the intermediate fpaces are 
filled up by platting with twigs or wattles. The walls, which are 
about fix feet high, are plaftered infide and outfide with clay, which 
is left to harden in the fun: but to prevent their drying too quickly 
and cracking, they are frequently moiftened with water, and allow- 
ed to fiand for feveral days or weeks expofed, before the rvof is 
puton. It is feldom that the houfe confifts of more than one 
apartment, but fometimes it is divided by a partition of wattles, 
plattered with clay, reaching, however, only as high as the outfide 
walls. Sometimes a kind of cieling is made to the apartments, 
contifting of fmall fpars of bamboo laid very clofe to each other, 
feurce {trong enough to walk upon, and intended oily as a ftore 
room to preferve their goods; but in general the fpace from the 
top of the walls upwards is left open, and then it fomewhat refem- 
bles alarge funnel. For the fake of coolnefs alfo they leave the 
fpace of a foot open between the upper part of the wall and the 
roof: ‘lhe roof, which is of thatch, compofed of the branches.of a 
ipecies of bamboo, or of long grafs, is generally of a conical form, 
which gives the town, at a {mall dittance, the appearance of a col- 
tection of fmall hay ftacks. The roof, by projeéting a few feet be- 
yond the outer walls, forms a kind of piazza, which affords fhelter 
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from the rain; and here, in the dry feafon, they fpend much of 
their time, either fwinging in a hammock, or reclined upon mats 
fpread on a bank of earth raifed about a foot and a half high, and 
two or three broad, called bunting, which runs round the outfide of 
the houfe, except at the entrance. 

*“ The houfes have feldom any other opening than the door, of 
whieh there are ufually two, oppofite to each other; thefe ferve 
the purpofe of keeping up a current of air; they alfo admit the 
light, and: afford an exit to the fmoke of the fire, which is made on 
the middle of the floor. The entrance of a houfe is feldom clofed 
by any thing but a mat, which is occafionally let down, and isa 
fufficient barrier againft all intruders. The moft intimate friend 
will not prefume to lift the mat and enter in, unlefs his falutation 
be returned. Nay, when the door is thus flightly fecured, a wo- 
man, by pronouncing the word moo-radee, I am bu/y, can prevent 
her hufband from entering, even though he be aflured the is enter- 
taining her gallant; his only remedy is to wait for their coming out. 
The Africans are not much burthened with houfehold furniture; 
a few mats to fleep on, and clothes to guard them from the cold at 
night, an iron pot, a few calibathes, a copper kettle for water, a 
balay or bafket, with a fmall box for the womens clothes, coafti- 
tute the chiet part of it.” 


The palaver houfe ferves as a granary, a council-chamber, 
a court of juftice, a place of convertation, and a preparatory 
hotel, in which a firanger repofés until a houte is provided for 
him. The Mahometan towns are fometimes furrounded by a 
wall or palifade of bamboos, which ferves as a fortification. 

The principal artificers are either blackfimiths or fhoe- 
makers, and they fometimes extend their ingenuity toa great 
variety of articles. They frequently catch filh by throwing 
into the water a plant which intoxicates them, in the fame 
mannér as the bark of the dogwood tree is ufed in the Weft 
Indies. 

The men of the Timmanees and Bulloms imitate the Eu- 
ropean drefs, and are ridiculoufly fond of any thing that is 
tawdry. The Foolas drefs more in the manner of the Turks. 
Young girls have only a narrow bandage tied round the waitt, 
and hanging down to the ground: the women exchange this 
for a cotton cloth, which forms a kind of petticoat; the arms 
and the upper part of the body are leftexpofed. They fome- 
times wear ornaments of the value of twenty guineas or more. 
For mourning, the women reaflume the dreis of girls, and 
cover their head and face with a white cap. They ufe paint 
of various colours, and frequently anoint themfelves with a 
perfumed oil: in many parts of the coaft both men and wo- 
men fharpey their fore teeth by chipping them with a knife, 
and tatou their {kins with various marks, either by means 
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needle, or by cutting various figures on the fkin with a 
knife. 

A fondnefs for dancing by night feems to have character- 
ized the Africans as long ago as the times of Hanno and of 
Pliny, and they ftill retain the fame propenfity. Drums, 
triangles, a guitar of four firings without frets, and a fhrill pipe 
of ivory, conftitute the whole of their difcordant mufic. The 
Foolas ride frequently on horfeback ; their horfes are fmall, 
but fwift; they generally either walk or gallop. The Foolas 
are alfo fond of reading and of collating manufcripts. The 
favourite amufements of the natives near Sierra Leone are 
fome games refembling draughts, whipping tops in the air, 
vaulting, and telling fabulous hiftories. 

The government of the petty ftates is in general monarch- 
ical, but the monarchy is not decidedly hereditary; it fre- 
quently happens that the expenfes incumbent on the king are 
much greater than his revenues. Each town is regulated by 
a head man, venerable for his hoary head and beard, to whom 
the greatelt deference is paid, and who confults on weighty 
occafions with the neighbouring chiefs. No free man can be 
fold as aflave without having been condemned by public trial ; 
and the right of mafters in the children of their flaves is much 
circumfcribed. A debtor may feize either his creditor ar any 
man of the fame town; and unlefs the matter is adjufied in a 
public palaver the perfon is fold for a flave. 

“Tn all cafes where crimes are alleged (p. 128), the ac- 
cufed, if he deny the charge, is obliged to prove his innocence 
by fubmitting to a certain ordeal, which varies according to 
the nature of the complaint : either a hot iron is applied to the 
culprit’s fkin, or he muft flip his arm into a vefiel full of burn- 
ing palm oil, and take from thence a fnake’s head, a ring, or 
fome other article which has been put in for the purpofe. In 
either cafe, his being burnt is confidered as a fufficient proof 
of his guilt.” “ Sometimes the prieft ftrokes the prifoner three 
times over the tongue with a red-hot copper arm ring,” which, 
if it produces no effeét, proves his innocency. Bofman faw 
this kind of trial pra¢tifed, but unfortunately it condemned the 
culprit. Upon the gold coaft, the ordeal confifts in chewing 
the bark ofa tree, with a prayer that it may caufe his death if 
he be not innocent. In the neighbourhood of Sierra Leone, 
the moft ufual mode of trial refembles that by bitter water, for- 
meérly in ufe among the Jews, and is called red water by the 
Africans. A perfon aceufed of theft, or of witchcraft, endea- 
vours, if innocent, to repel the charge by drinking red water. 
A palaver is firft held among the old people of the town, to 
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whom the accufation is made by one party, and proteftations 
of innocence by the other ; ard if they determine that it fhall 
be fettled by a public trial, the accufed fixes on fome neigh- 
bouring town, to which he repairs, and informs the head man 
of his wifh to drink red water there. A palaver is again 
held io determine whether his requeft fhall be granted, if not, 
he muft feek fome other town. In cafe of the head man’s ac- 
quiefcence, the accufed remains in the town concealed from 
firangers, fometimes for two or three months, before the day 
of trial is appointed. When that is fixed, notice is fent to the 
accufer three days before, that he may attend with as many 
of his friends as he choofes. 

“The red water is prepared by infufing the bark of a 
tree, called by the Bulloms, kwon, by the Timmanees, okwon, 
and by the Soofoos, millee, in water, to which it imparts a 
powerful emetic, and fometimes a purgative quality. This 
bark is the fame which is ftated above to be ufed as an ordeal 
on the Geld Coafi. In fome infiances, it has proved imme- 
diately fatal, which leads to a fulpicion that oceafionally fome 
other addition mutt be made to it, efpecially as it does not 
appear that the delicate are more liable to be thus deny 
aflected by it than the robuft. To prevent, however, any ful- 
picion of impreper conduét, the red water is always admini- 
itered in the mofi public manner, in the open air, and in the 
midft of a large concourfe of people, who upon thefe folemn 
occafions never fail to aflemble from all quarters, particularly 
the women, to whom it affords as good an opportunity of dil- 
playing their finery and tafie in drefs, asa country wake in 
Eugland does to the neighbouring females. The accufed is 
placed upon a kind of too] about three feet high, one hand 
being held up, and the other placed upon his thigh, and be- 
neath the feat are placed a number of trefh plantain leaves. 
A circle of about eight or ten feet iy diameter is formed round 
the prifoner, and no one is admitted within it but the perfon 
who prepares the red water. The bark is publicly expofed, to 
fhow that it is genuine. The operator firft wafhes his own 
bands, and then the bark, as well as the mortar and pefile 
with which it is to be powdered, to prove that nothing im- 
proper is concealed there. When powdered, a calibafh full is 
mixed in a large brafs pan full of water, and is ftirred quickly 
with a kind of whifk until covered with a froth like a lather of 
foap. A variety of ceremonies, prayers, &c. are performed at 
the fame time, and the accufed is repeatedly and folemnly de- 
fired to confeis the crime with which he has been charged. 


_ & A little 
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« A little before he begins to drink the infufion, he is obliged to 
wath his mouth and fpit the water out, to fhow that he has nothing 
concealed in it: a little rice or a piece of kolais then given him to 
eat, being the only fubftance he is allowed to take for twelve hours 
previous to the trial; and, in order to prevent his obtaining any 
thing elfe, he is narrowly watched during that fpace of time by a 
number of people, who are refponfible for his conduct, After ha- 
ving repeated a prayer dictated to him, which contains an impreca- 
tion upon himfelf if he be guilty, the red water is adminiftered to 
him in a calibath capable of holding about halfa pint, which he 
empties eight, ten, or a dozen of times fucceflively, as quick as it 
can be filled. It probably now begins to exert its emetic powers, 
but he muft notwithftanding perfift in dyinking until the rice or 
kola be brought up, which is eafily feen upon the plantain leaves 
fpread below. Should vomiting not be caufed, and the medicine 
produce purgative effects, the perfon is condemned immediately ; 
or if it be fufpeéted that the whole of what he has eaten is not 
brought up, he is permitted to retire, but with this referve, that if 
the medicine produce no effect upon his bowels until next day at 
the fame hour, he is then and not before pronounced innocent; 
otherwife he is accounted guilty. When the red water proves pur- 
gative, it is termed “ fpoiling the red water.” The utmoft quantity 
which may be fwallowed is fixteen calibathes full ; if thefe have nut 
the defired effect, the prifoner is not allowed to take any more, 
When neither vomiting nor purging are produced, the red water 
caufes violent pains in the bowels, which are confidered as marks 
of guilt: in fuch cafes, they endeavour to recover the patient by 
exciting vomiting ; and to fheath the acrimony of the red water 
they give him raw eggs to fwallow. In fome inftances, the perfon 
has died after drinking the fourth calibafh. If the rice or kola be 
long in coming up, it is common for fome of the culprit’s friends to 
come near and accufe him, with great violence, of fome trifling fault ; 
for they fuppofe, if any thing prejudicial to his chara¢ter were con- 
cealed, it would prevent the favourable operation of the red water. 
Women at fuch a time, when the trial is for witchcraft, or fome 
other crime, and not for adultery, have an excellent opportunity 
of proving their chaftity before the world, by publicly declaring 
that they have proved faithful to their hufbands, and withing that 
they may be punifhed if they have fpoken falfely: this is looked 
upon as a moft irrefragable proof of fidelity, When the accufed is 
permitted to leave the tripod upon which he is feated, he is ordered 
to move his legs and arms to fhow that he has not loft the ufe of 
them, and immediately runs back into the town, followed by all the 
women and boys fhouting and hallooing. People who have under- 
gone this trial, and have efcaped, acquire from this circumftance 
additional confequence and refpect. When acquitted, they drefs 
(particularly the women), in their beft clothes, and vifit all their 
friends and acquaintances, who receive them with many inftances 
of affection and regard. When the accufed dies upon the fpot, 
which frequently happens, or when the red water is /poiled, and 
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the party is too old to fell, one of his family, unlefs he can redeem 
himfelf by a flave, is taken and fold. Sometimes, for want of a 
proper opportunity, the affair remains unfettled for many years; 
and I knew an inftance of a young man having actually been fold 
for aflave, becaufe his grandmother had fpoiled red water many 
years before he was born.” 


Some of the Bulloms have an inftitution which they name 
parra, greatly refembling the fecret tribunal that formerly 
exiftedin Germany. It 1s equally arbitrary and fanguinary in 
its proceeding, but its influence is fometimes employed for 
patting a fiop to quarrels and hoftilities. Among the Soofoos 
there is a fecret inftitution called femo, of a nature interme- 
diate between the purra and the free-mafonry of Europe. The 
Timmanees have a tribunal of a peculiar kind, named boon- 
doo, to which only women are amenable. Its viétims are 

enerally compelled, by the old priefiefs, to make a confef- 
fon of fuch a nature as to condemn themfelves to flavery, or 
to meet an inevitable death from the poifonons drinks which 
are adminiftered to them. 
The fituation of the African women is, as might be expected 
from the low degree of civilization, by no means enviable: 
they perform every menial office, and wait on their lords with 
the greateft humility. Polygamy is univerfal: a man buys, 
with {mall prefents, as many wives as he can afford to main- 
tain. The number of males and females is nearly equal, and 

et a man is feldom at a lofs to procure a wife if he withes it. 
The population is very feanty; partly trom the prevalence of 
polygamy, and partly from the continual drain of the flave- 
trade. The women utually fuckle their children for about.two 
years; and frequently recommend their hufbands fome friend 
tor a fubfiitute during this time, 

In their wars, the natives of thefe countries defpife the 
European fyftem of tactics, and confine themfelves as much 
as poflible to the fafett firatagems that they can invent. 
When they are victorious, they either kill or fell for flaves as 
many of their enemies as fall into their power. The author 
relates an inftance of a regular fiege, which he had an oppor- 
tunity of feeing in perfon. He alfo mentions an anecdote of 
Sambo, king of Bambouc, who fent his enemies, after they 
had been beiieging his capital, afupply of powder and of pro- 
vifions ; upon this they broke up their camp, and returned to 
their own countries. This reminds us of the well-known ftra- 
tagem of the ancient general, who threw the half of his laft 
fupply of bread over the walls, in order to convince the be- 
fiegers that their attempts to ftarve him would be fruitlels. 
Dr. Winterbottom vindicates all the African nations ers 
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the charge of habitually devouring their enemies, which has 
been repeatedly brought egainft them, upon very flight foun- 
dations. 

The trade of the African nations is principally by bar- 
ter. The Foolas bring to the fea-fide flaves, elephants 
teeth, rice, foap, and cattle, and receive in return falt, kola 
gunpowder, guns, cloth, tobacco, beads, and other articles 
of European manufacture. The value of eaeh article is ex- 
refled in bars, an imaginary fum, equivalent to three or 
four fhillings ; but the Sierra Leone company found no dif 
ficulty in introducing a filver and copper coinage ; and after 
the devaftations of the French in 1794, the natives readily 
accepted even the temporary circulation of paper, which was 
to be exchanged for merchandifes as foon as they fhould arrive 
from England. The Moorifh merchants are faid to carry on 
a fingular traffic with a nation inhabiting the banks of the 
Niger; the articles to be exchanged being depofited at a cer- 
tain place, where they are examined by the oppofite party, 
without any perfonal intercourfe, and the equivalent bein 
fimilarly left for the confideration of the owner of the fi 
depofit. 

Refpeing the perfons of the negroes, the author obferves 
very juftly, that there is no marked characteriftic by which 
they are diftinguifhed from Europeans; that phyfiologifts 
have generally reafoned from the extreme cafes, but that nei- 
ther the forehead, nor the nofe, nor the lips, are univerfally 
fo formed as to correfpond to the defcriptions ufually given of 
them. ‘The Negro ehildren are nearly as fair as Europeans at 
birth, and do not acquire their colour until feveral days have 
elapfed. The palms of the hands and foles of the feet are 
nearly as white as in Europeans, and continue fo through life, 
—a circumiftance not fufliciently attended to by painters. 
Among the Foolas, whom either curiofity or commerce had 
attracted to the fettlement at Sierra Leone, Dr. Winterbottom 
faw a youth whofe features were exactly of the Grecian mold, 
and whofe perfon might have afforded to the ftatuary a model 
of the Apollo Belvidere. Many of the children alfo of the 
Nova Scotian fettlers, who are born at Free-Town, are dif- 
tinguifhable from thofe of Europeans only by their come 
plexion. 

The Atricans have in general a great degree of pride : thofe 
who refide on the coaft are fhrewd, artful, and fometimes per- 
fidious: in the interior parts of the country, where they have 
traded lefs with Europeans, they are more generous and un- 
fufpecting. Their reipect for age is very remarkable: even 
the women are vain of their feniosity. A boy, addrefling a 
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woman of about thirty, called her “ Old mother Bondee :” the 
replied with indignation, that, being older than his mother, 
fhe thought herfelf entitled to the appellation of “ Old grand- 
mother Bondee.” Like moft other nations not highly civi- 
lized, neceffity has made them hofpitable. “ When the colon 
of Sierra Leone was deftroyed by thofe who ftyled themfelves 
the friends of liberty, and the inhabitants were ftripped in the 
moft wanton manner of the comforts they were enjoying; 
when their houfes were burnt, their provifions and even medi- 
cines deftroyed, and they themfelves reduced by this cruel 
treatment to the meas | of difeafe, famine, and mifery ;— 
they were all, whites as well as blacks, moft hofpitably re- 
ceived by the natives, into whofe villages they were obliged to 
fly for thelter.” The boys are taught, in the Mahometan 
countries, toread Arabic: they neither appear to be fuperior 
nor inferior to children of the fame age in Europe. Some of 
the Africans attain a tolerable proficiency in Arabic literature, 
and value their manufcripts fo highly, that an ald man who 
had a fmall volume of extra¢ts from the Koran, ornamented 
with views of Mecca, refufed to fell it for eight flaves ; not, 
perhaps, fo much from its intrinfic value, as becaufe it had 
been at the holy city. 

The African pagans acknowledge a fupreme Being, the 
Creator of the univerfe, but they think him too benevolent to 
do them harm, and therefore feldom addrefs their devotions 
to him. Their notions of a future ftate are extremely confufed 
and indiftinét. They facrifice chiefly to evil fpirits, whom they 
fuppofe to be very active in doing mifchief : in fome parts, 
their adoration is paid to a particular fpecies of fnakes ; and 
they have often an individual veneration for particular animals. 
They believe firmly in witcheraft, and they attribute the 
greatefi number of deaths to fome agency of this kind: the 
perfon accufed, in each inftance, by their fuperftitious modes 
of inveftigation, is either fold for a flave, or obliged to undergo 
an ordeal which is generally fatal. Frequently, however, the 
death of a perfon of inferior rank is attributed to the revenge 
of the head man’s guardian fpirit, who punifhes him for his 
fecret attempts to injure the chief by magic. The funerals are 
celebrated with great parade ; a profufion of rum and tobacco 
being confumed in nocturnal revelries. A few years fince, a 
celebrated impoftor named Mahadee, a man of a handfome 
perfon, great talents, and confiderable reading in the Koran, 
arrogated to himfelf the authority of a divine miffion ; and 
profiting in the beginning by the accidental fall of a tree, 
which deftroyed fome who refufed to fubmit to him, obtained 
an univerfal dominion over the fears of the Spofoos and Man- 
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dingos, deftroyed many of the petty chiefs, took from others 
the handfomeii of their wives, and exacted from the reft arbi- 
trary prefents of great value. His oppreffions drew on him at 
laf the hatred and revenge of his followers, who put an end to 
his life by ftriking him with an anvil ; but many of them, after 
his death, cherifhed his relics as infallible amulets, while others 
refufed to believe that Mahadee was mortal. 

The pretenders to magic have impreffed the Africans with a 
firm belief that their health, as well as their profperity, is in 
complete fubjetion to the power of greegrees or amulets. The 
practice of incantation affumes in the Weft Indies a ftill more 
mifchievous form, under the denomination of obi, the terror 
of which has often deftroyed the health and even the life of 
its victims. They feem to be little agquainted with poifons, 
excepting the leaves of the tree called toma, which they fome- 
times ufe for deftroying the monkeys that pilfer the palm wine 
from its receptacle. The ftories of their wrt their ene- 
mies, by blowing on them a certain powder through a long 
tube, are only mentioned by Dr, Winterbottom as groundleis 
fables. 

The Appendix of the firft volume contains a fhort defcrip- 
tion of the colony of Sierra Leone; a meteorological account 
of the weather; Mr. Smeathman’s curious and well known 
paper on the termites; and vocabularies of the Bullom, Tim- 
manee, and Soofoo languages. Of thefe a few words will be 
fufficient for a fpecimerr: 


BuL.Lom. TIMMANEE. Soosoo. 

One Nimbal Pin Kiring 
Two Ninting Prung Firing 
Three Ninréa Pifaas Shukuing 
Four Ninhyal Paanlee ~ Naani 

Five Ninmén Témat Shooli 
Six Menbil Rokin Shéni 
Seven Menting Dayring Shulifiring 
Eight Menraa Dayfaas Shulimathuking 
Nine Menhyil Day’ngaanlee Shulimangam 
Ten Wadang To fot Foo 

Bleven Waaang no lebul T6 fot awin Foonung kiring 
Twenty Waaang le ling To fot marung Mawhonia 

My father Appa mee “Pa ka mee Emha fafe 

My mother Ya mee Ya ka mee Emha inga. 


[To be continued.] 
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Art. XXXVI. Odd Whims ; and Mifcellanies. By Humphry Repton, 


Efy. 8vo. 2 Vols. pp. 335. with Plates. Miller, London, 
1804. 


wee advances may have been made by our mo- 
dern writers in the more important parts of literature, 
they certainly appear to fome advantage above their prede- 
ceflors in the title pages of their books. There are few authors 
now who would notdifdain to folicit the public notice by pre- 
fixing to their volumes a quaint or fantaftical denomination. 
Nor is the author at prefent under our confideration ftriétly 
chargeable with this faylt; for the reader will find, upon the 
perufal of Mr. Repton’s Odd Whims, that he has given this 
title (if we underftand him right!y) to one piece only of his 
mifcellaneous production, and that is a comedy ; a tpecies of 
compofition which has always claimed, and often exercifed, 
the privilege of dealing in this petty wit and humour. We 
think, however, that the author fhould have removed all 
ambiguity from his title page, by telling us that his Odd 
Whims were a comedy. 

This piece, together with fome poetic mifcellanies, makes up 
the contents of the fecond volume, Thefe are all originals. 
The firft volume contains only fome eflays, which had ap- 
peared in a former publication. We fhall, therefore, firtt 
notice the original pieces, and follow rather the order of the 
title than of the work itfelf. 

Mr. Repton has prefaced his comedy with Obfervations on 
the Drama; in feveral of which we readily join ; they are 
judicions and pertinent ; as, for inftance, where he cenfures 
(p. 5.) the enormous enlarge:nent of our theatres, in which the 
greater part of the audience cannot hear, but fee only ; for 
that is to facrifice the drama and the poet to the machinery 
and the fcene-painter. And again, where he condemns (p. 2.) 
the fubfervience of thofe authors who write to fet off the 
fafhionable or leading performers in the fock or bufkin ; for 
that is, inftead of delineating nature and manners, to exhibit 
the actor. He touches on a point of higher importance, where 
he reprobates the imitation of German plays; “ the unnatural 
intereft and falfe morality of which tend to injure the heart 
while they infult the underftanding” (p. 3.); for that is to 
vitiate the morals of the age. With his fentiments on thefe 
topics we entirely concur, and we approve of all that he has 
faid concerning them. 

Intermixed with thefe obfervations, Mr. Repton has given 
us an account of Odd Whims, his own drama; which, confi- 
dering all that he had to relate of it, he might well have oa 
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tled its Hiftory and Adventures. He informs us that, foon 
after its birth, this child of his brain was prefented to. Sir 
Jofhua Reynolds and Mr. Burke (p.1.), who profeffed them- 
felves pleafed with its features and complexion. It was then 
intrufted into the hands of “ Mr. , a gentleman who, 
trom his well-known talents, could beft decide on its merit in 
reading ; and who, from his fituation, could beft judge of its 
fuccefs in acting.” (p.1.) Here it was, at firft, received with 
kindnefs, and brought into company once or twice. But 
afterward (how it happened appears not), while it was be- 
lieved to be coming forward under Mr. ’s protection, 
that carelefs and brutal fofter-father neglected it, loft it; it 
may be, burnt it, or buried it alive. 

The behaviour of Mr. Repton, upon hearing the fate of his 
hopeful offspring, was hardly lefs cruel towards it than the 
treatment of Mr. He tells us that he rejoiced at the 


event: that being about to enter on a grave profeffion (p. 2.), 
“he was defirous to have it fupprefied” (p. 4.). The grave 
rofeffion upon which he was then entering, was (as he fays in 
bis dedication (p. ix.), “ to guide the tate and improve the 
feenery of his country.” : 
But however his parental feelings might at that time be 
fuppreffed by the confiderations of prudence or ambition, they 


were not entirely extinguifhed. As they who are advanced 
in the world above the fear of cenfure little care to conceal 
the flips of their youth, fo Mr. Repton, having eftablifhed his 
reputation in a character of gravity (p. 4.), at length turned 
his thoughts to the recovery of his natural child, which he was 
no longer afhamed to acknowledge. And now, being revived 
with much pains and diligence, this long-neglected progeny 
of Mr. Repton’s wit was brought into public, under the pa- 
tronage of the Manager of the [pfwich theatre (p.9.); and 
jafily, it is iffued to the world in thefe volumes, and fet forth 
with fuch decorations as parents often beftow upon their 
favourite children. In this particular, the paternal fondnefs 
of Mr. Repton plainly appears, notwithitanding his endeavour 
to hide it under an air of unconcern. He affures his reader 
that he has little regard for the brat, farther than to preferve 
him from diftortions and blemifhes; and that the trouble of 
publication was undertaken only to fave him from falling into 
ether hands, who might poffibly have fpoiled his fhape and 
feature. 

After having thus declared our perfuafion that the comedy 
of Odd Whims is an object of no common tendernefs to its 
author, we cannot be fo deficient in good nature as to exa- 
pune it by a rigorous criticifm. Suffice it to fay, that while 
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we fee nothing to feleét for particular notice in the plot or 
characters, we with that the incidents and manners had been, 
in various refpects, other than they are. But if it had been 
confiftent with the author’s affection for his piece, to have let 
it, inftead of affuming the rank and port of a comedy, come 
out in the character and dimenfions of a farce, we are of opi- 
nion that it might have paft through the world with credit and 
applaufe. With refpect to the coloured engravings that ac- 
company this drama for ornament or explanation, we were 
inclined to fay, that fome of them appear to border upon 
caricature, efpecially the apartment filled with Egyptian cu- 
riofities (p. 49.), till we recollected that we had lately feen its 
— in a celebrated fhow-houfe within the metro- 
olis. 

But although, for the reafons given, we have paffed light) 
over the author’s comedy, we fhall not hefitate to fpeak wit 
a little more’ freedom of his Poetic Mifcellanies. To thefe he 
does not feem to have attached any value, and therefore we 
fhall incur no danger of giving offence by our remarks : nei- 
ther, indeed, do we make them fo much for the fake of ani- 
madverting upon this author, as of delivering our fentiments 
upon a fpecies of verfification which he has fometimes adopted. 
The fpecies we mean is what he calls his “ tittuping rhymes” 
(p. 147.). Now, we defire to advertife all thofe who (like Mr, 

epton) fhall transform Pegafus to a hobby-horfe, that there 
is no pace fo difficult to put him into as this ¢ittuping. Our 
author, who can keep him pretty well to a trot, when he at- 
tempts to make him ¢ittup, has no hand at all over him, and 
cannot manage him atany rate. Take, forexample, the fol- 
lowing lines : 

“ What have we here? pray read on,—let us fee: 

Some rhymes, fome dried apples, and Come live with me. 
From whom come thefe things? how are they dire¢ted ? 
You never could Repton of verfe have fufpected,” 

(P. 143, wrongly paged 134.) 


To fpeak without a metaphor ; this kind of verfe (which 
they, who apply Greek and Latin names to Englifh poetry, 
called ‘Anapechic) is the moft difficult of any in our tongue ; 
and the reafon is, becaufe the line, according to regular mea- 
{ure, requires two fhort fyllables to one long throughout the 
whole ; a proportion which the language is far from fupply- 
ing ; and therefore a long habit of verfification, and a great 
mattery of compofition, are neceflary in order to attempt this 
meafure with fuccefs. In the paflage above quoted, the laft 
line only is tolerable (its meafure we {peak of,—the —— 
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verfion of its phrafe is not fo) ; and of the other three, the firft 
and third are fo defedtive in legitimate meafure, that they 
may be read as héroic verfes of ten fyllables each; and in fact 
they contain no more, the redundant fyllable in the end of one 
of them excepted. . We do not with to look for other inftances 
of the fault which we have here remarked ; nor to bring into 
notice a few falfe rhymes which occur ; fince our defign is 
rather to put future writers upon their guard, than to ie li 
on the faults of thofe who are already before the public. And 
to prove our willin nefs to commend as to blame, we felec& 
from thefe Poetic Mifcellanies the following neat ftanzas, as 
an inftance of fuccefsful parody ; firft giving thofe which are 
parodied. 
THE WISH. 
Extracted from the Poems of S. Rogers. Efq. 


«© Mine be a cot befide a hill ; 
A bee-hive’s hum fhall foothe my ear ; 
A willowy brook, that turns a mill, 
With many a fall, fhall linger near. 


The fwallow, oft, beneath my thatch, 
Shall twitter from her clay-built neft; 
Oft hall the pilgrim lift the latch, 
And fhare my meal, a welcome gueft. 


Around my ivied porch fhall fpring 

Each fragrant flower that drinks the dew ; 
And Lucy, at her wheel, thall fing, 

In rufiet gown and apron blue. 


The village church, among the trees, 
Where firft our marriage-vows were given, 
With merry peals fhall fwell the breeze, 
And point, with taper fpire, to heaven.” 
THE WISH ENJOYED. 
Written in 1803. 
“* So damp my cot befide the hill, 
The bees have ceas’d to foothe my ear ; 
‘ The willowy brook that turns the mill, 
Is turn’d to pleafe the miller near. 


The fwallow hous’d beneath my thatch, 
Bedaubs my window from her neft; 
Inftead of pilgrims at my latch, 
Beggars and thieves difturb my reft. 
From out the ivy at my door 
Earwigs and {nails are ever crawling ; 
Lucy now fpins and fings no more, 
Becaufe ber hungry brats are fqualling. 
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To village church, with prieftly pride, 
In vain the pointing fpire is given, 
Lucy, with Wefley for her guide, 
Has found a fhorter road to Heaven.”—(p. 161.) 


In the firft volume of his Mifcellanies Mr. Repton appears 
to greater advantage, notwithftanding one or two exception- 
able paflages in the beginning; as when, in explaining his 
vignette, he fays, “ If, under the vEIL oF LEviTY, in the 
hands of Painting and Whim, Morauity fhould be difco- 
vered, it may pleafe the grave, without offending thofe who 
look only for amufement” (p. before the Introd.). And again, 
defcribing tbe author's proficiency in languages, “ Though he 
is neither able to confirue the Alkoran, nor to hold a conver- 
fation in Cherokee, he has had french frizzed into his head 
with marechal powder ; Italian ilips off his tongue like maca- 
roni ; and he has taken in the High German gutterals with the 
old hock of the country” (p. 2.). Of fuch a fiyle and manner it 
is that fome poet has iaid, 

“ This is not wit but waggery.” 

The volume confifis of eleven Effays, part of a colleétion 
which was publifhed in 1787, under the title of Variety. 
Here much may be commended, and the author has fucceeded 
both in the grave and lively ftyle. In the firft eflay, intitled, 


Thoughts on Happinefs, Mr. Kepton thus pleafingly defcribes 
the amufement of angling : 


“ Inawarm fummer’s evening, look at the patient angler, his 
eye intently fixed upon a floating quill : a little guft of wind deceives 
his fight, or his hand fhakes the line, and caufes an undulating 
motion of the cork ; his heart bounds with tranfitory joy ; but all is 
fill again, and expectation gives a joy more calm: many minutes 
now elapfe in filent watchfulnefs ; at length his patience is no longer 
kept in fufpenfe,—the float, with frequent jerks, is fnatched flanting 
below the furface of the flood ; he feels the tremulous motion in 
his hand, and pleafure thrills through all his frame; anxiety and 
hope, but not unmixed with fear, engrofs his whole attention, and 
cautioufly he drags the ftruggling victim to the light: here, when 
he views the unexpected magiuitude of his glittering prize, his joy is 
at his utmoft reach. What obje@ could at this moment tempt him 
to quit his ftation? Intent upon his fport, he one moment pulls, 
then feems to yield, then gently draws the exhaufted victim; till 
at length, exulting, he,takes the fcaly prifoner in his hand. But, 
alas! with his victory his pleafure ceafes ; for, having difentangled 
the poor creature from his hook, he throws it down with indiffe- 
rence, and proceeds to fifh again, that he may again enjoy the 
pleafure of anxious expectation.” (p. 10.) 


A deferip- 
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A defcription of fhooting follows, equally fpirited and en- 
tertaining, but it would exceed our limits to tranfcribe it. 

No. 3, isan Effay upon the fubject of Love < the fubftance 
of it is an amufing Eaftern tale. But here again we are bound 
to point out certain miftakes and errors by way of caution to 
thofe who may fit down to perfonate the language and man- 
ners of diftant countries. The fcene of this tale is laid in 
Thibet : the perfonages are Lamas and their families. One of 
thefe Lamas is made to call himfelf ‘ the moft facred Sultan/ 
(p. 62.) a title which the Lamas never affume. Another Lama 
is introduced as faying, ‘ the angel of death, who admonifhes 
and warns the faithful in the bour of ficknefs, ere he ftrikes 
the fatal blow,’ &c. (p. 53.) : now, the angel of death is a 
being unknown in the religion of the Lamas; the Mahome- 
tans, indeed, believe in the exiftence of the angel of death, 
but this language would be wrong even in the mouth of a 
Mahometan ; for they do not believe that he warns the faitk- 
ful in their ficknefs, but that they die at the fight of him. It 
is likewife an error to reprefent a Lama as having children, for 
the Lamas never marry : they all live in a ftate of celibacy, 
and their common denomination is gy/ongs, i. e. monks: itis, 
therefore, a ftill greater miftake to fay, that the fpirit of the 
fupreme Lama paffes from father to fon, (p. 65.) Neither does 
the plate which is added to this tale exhibit the proper ftyle of 
architecture: it is the architeGture not of Thibet but of Hin- 
dolftan. After all the deduétions, however, which we have 
here made, we find fufficient merit in this effay to recommend 
it to the reader as a pleafing and inftru¢tive piece. 

But it is in the ninth eflay, intitled the Bathful Man, that 
our author has fucceeded beft. The whole ftery is built upon 
fuch grounds of probability, all the circumftances are fo natu- 
ral and comic, and are related with fuch a degree of humour, 
that this piece is hardly furpaffed by the happieft efforts of the 
kind in our language. 

The Ba/hful Man, we are told, is the fon of a farmer of no 
great property, who fends him to the univerfity, with a view 
of qualifying for holy orders. Here he learns to blufh at his 
father's ignorance and vulgar language, and confefles that,‘ at 
his death, he was not difconfolate for the lofs of that which he 
Was not unfrequently afhamed to own.’(p.128.) About a week 
after the death of his father, an uncle, of whom he had not 
heard for many years, arrives from the Indies with a fortune of 
£.60,000, and foon dying, leaves him heir to all his property. 
Having purchafed an eftate in a fathionable neighbourhood, 
he receives familiar calls, and the moft prefling invitations, 
notwithflanding his parentage and uncouth manner, from the 
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furrounding families, efpecially from thofe who have mar- 
riageable daughters ; but he adds, ‘When I have rode or 
walked, with full intention to return their feveral vifits, my 
heart has failed me as I approached their gates, and I haye 
trequentiy returned homeward, refolved to try again to-mor- 
row.’ (p.129.) At length, however, he determines to con- 
quer his timidity, and accepts the invitation of Sir Thomas 
Friendly,. whofe open eafy manner leaves him no room to 
doubt a cordial welcome. This vifit he thus defcribes : 


“ As I approached the houfe, a dinner bell alarmed my fears, 
left I had fpoiled the dinner by want of punctuality: impreffed with 
this idea, I blufhed the deepefi crimfon, as my name was repeatedly 
announced by the feveral livery fervants who ufhered me into the 
library, hardly knowing what or whom Ifaw. At my firft entrance, 
I fummoned all my fortitude, and made my new-learned bow tg 
Lady Friendly ; but, unfortunately, in bringing back my left foot to 
the third pofition, I trod upon the gouty toe of poor Sir Thomas, 
who had followed clofe at my heels, tobe the nomenclator of the 
family. The confulion this occafioned in me is hardly to be con- 
ceived, fince none but bafhful men can judge of my diftrefs; and of 
that defcription the number I believe is very fmall. The baronet’s 
politenefs by degrees diffipated my concern; and I was aftonifhed 
to fee how far good breeding could enable him to fupprefs his feel- 
ings, and to appear with perfect eafe after fo painful an accident. 

«“ The eheerfulnefs of her ladyfhip, and the familiar chat of the 
young ladies, infenfibly led me to throw off my referve and fheep- 
ifhnets, till at length I ventured to join in converfation, and even 
to ftart frefh fubjects. The library being richly furnifhed with books 
in elegant bindings, I conceived Sir Thomas to be a man of litera- 
ture, and ventured to give my opinion concerning the feveral edi- 
tions of the Greek claffics, in which the baronet’s opinion exaétly 
coincided with my own. To this fubject I was led by obferving an 
edition of Xenophon in fixteen volumes, which (as I had never 
before heard of fuch a thing) greatly excited my curiofity, and I 
rofe up to examine what it could be: Sir Thomas faw what I was 
about, and (as I fuppofe), willing to fave me trouble, rofe to take 
down the book, which made me more eager to prevent him; and 
haftily laying my hand on the firft volume, I pulled it forcibly : but 
lo! inftead of books, a board, which by leather and gilding had 
been made to look like fixteen volumes, came tumbling down, and 
unluckily pitched upon a Wedgewood inkfiand on the table under 
it. In vain did Sir ‘Thomas afiure me, there was no harm: I faw 
the ink ftreaming from an inlaid table on the Turkey carpet; and 
fcarce knowing what I did, attempted to ftop its progrefs with my 
ceambric handkerchief. In the height of this confufion, we were in- 
formed that dinner was ferved up, and I with joy perceived that 
the bell, which at firft had fo alarmed my fears, was only the half- 
hour dinner bell. : 


“ In 
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“In walking through the hall and fuite of apartments to the din- 
ing-room, I had time tocollect my fcattered fenfes, and was defired 
to tuke my feat betwixt Lady Friendly and her eldeft daughter at 
the table. Since the fall of the wooden Xenophon, my face had 
been continually burning like a firebrand ; and I was juft beginning 
to recover myfelf, and to feel comfortably cool, when an unlooked- 
for accident rekindled all my heat and blufhes. Having fet my 
plate of foup too near the edge of the table, in bowing to Mifs 
Dinah, who politely complimented the pattern of my waiftcoat, I 
tumbled the whole fcalding contents into my lap. In fpite of _an 
immediate fupply of napkins to wipe the furface of my clothes, my 
black filk breeches were not fiout enough to fave me from the pain- 
ful effects of this fudden fomentation; and for fome minutes my 
legs and thighs feemed ftewing in a boiling cauldron ; but recolle¢t- 
ing how Sir ‘Thomas had difguifed his torture, when I trod upon his 
toe, I firmly bore my pain in filence, and fat with my lower extre- 
mities parboiled, amidit the ftifled giggling of the ladies and the 
fervants. 

« | will not relate the feveral blunders which I made during the 
firft courfe, or the diftrefs occafioned by my being detired to carve a 
fowl, or help to various difhes that ftood near me; fpilling a fauce- 
boat, and knocking down a falt-cellar; rather let me haften to the 
fecond courfe, ‘ where freth difafters overwhelmed me quite,’ 

“ I had a piece of rich fweet pudding on my fork, when Mifs 
Louifa friendly begged to trouble me for a pigeon that flood near 
me: in my hatte, fcarce knowing what I did, I whipped the pudding 
into my mouth, hot as a burning coal. It was impoffible to conceal 
my agony ;—-my eyes were ftarting from their fockets: at laft, in 
{pite of fhame and refolution, I was obliged to drop the caufe of 
torment on my plate. Sir Thomas and the ladies all compaffionated 
my misfortune, and each advifed a different application: one re- 
commended oil, another water, but all agreed that wine was beft 
for drawing out the fire ; and a glafs of therry was brought me 
from the fideboard, which I fnatched up with eagernefs: but, oh! 
how fhall I tell the fequel ? Whether the butier by accident miftook, 
or purpofely defigned to drive me mad, he gave me the ftrongeft 
brandy, with which I filled my mouth, already flayed and bliftered, 
Totally unufeéto every kind of ardent fpirits, with my tongue, 
throat, and palate, as raw as beef, what could Ido? I could not 
‘wallow; and clapping my hands upon my mouth, the curfed liquor 

iquirted through my nofe and fingers like a fountain, over all the 
dithes, and I was crufhed by the burfts of laughter from all quarters. 
In vain did Sir Thomas reprimand the fervants, and Lady Friendly 
chide her daughters; fur the meafure of my fhame and their diver- 
fion was not yet complete. To relieve me from the intolerable 
ftate of perfpiration which this accident had caufed, without confi- 
dering what Idid, I wiped my face with that ill-fated handkerchief 
‘which was ftill wet from the confequences of the fall of Xenophon, 
and covered all my features with ftreaks of ink in every direction, 
The baronet himfelf could not fupport this fhock, but joined his 
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lady in the general laugh ; while I fprang from the table in defpair, 
rufhed out of the houfe, and ran home in an agony of confufion and 
difgrace which the moft poignant fenfe of guilt could not have 
excited.” (P. 131i). 

From what we have faid of thefe Mifcellanies, our readers 
will perceive that, upon the whole, we neither think them 
deficient in amufcment or intiruction ; and they really appear 
to be what the author, in his dedication (p. x.), fays, “ li 
trufis they will be confidered, the innocent and fportive effu- 
fions of an active cheerful mind.” 





Art. XXXVI. dn Efay on the Impolicy of a Bounty on the Ex- 
portation of Grain, and on the Principles which ought to regu- 
late the Commerce of Grain, divided under the following heads 
OF the Hijtory of the Corn Laws ; Influence of the Population Cit 
the Corn Trade; Effects of the Bounty on the Rents of Lands; 
Effects of the Bounty on the Profits of the Farmer ; Effects of the 
Bounty on the Value of Silver; Exportation ; Importation ; 
Landlords, Farmers, and Corn Dealers. 8vo. pp. 70. Price 
%5.6d. C. and R. Baldwin. London, 1804. 


HE author of this pamphlet undertakes to examine and 


refute “ every thing which has been advanced in favour 
of the bounty upon the exportation of corn by Dirom and 
Mackie, by Dr. Anderfon and Mr. Malthus, and indeed every 
thing which he conceives it to be poflible tou adduce in behali 
of this doétrine” (p. 6). “ This, (to make ufe of his own 
words) is a very lofty promife;” but it appears to us to be ful- 
filled rather in the confidence of his tone and the arrogance 
of his language, than in the novelty or foundneis of his argu- 
ments. We cannot doubt, from the former, that he conceives 
himfelf to have refuted and filenced the advocates for a bounty ; 
but if we may judge of the effeéts, which his reafoning will 
produce on their minds, from the impreflion it has left on us, 
who are favourable to his general doctrine, we may fafely con- 
clude, that though they may be hurt at his feurrility, they will 
not be converted by his logic. We have fcarcely ever feen 
more confufion and contradiction difplayed in the inveftiga- 
tion of any fubject; nor, in any work, more unequivocal and 
numerous proofs of a mind pailive and indifcriminating in its 
reception of the doétrines of a favourite author. He retails 
even thofe opinions of Dr. Smith which the moft fuperticial ac- 
quaintance with faéts every day occurring before the eyes at 
the moft fiupid and carelefs oblerver, might have taught hin 
at leaft to exprets in cis confident language. 


The 
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The arrangement which he follows neceffarily produces 
confufion and repetition in his arguments; in order, there- 
fore, that we may lay before our readers a clear view of 
them, of the arguments of his opponents, and of the opinions 
we ourlelves are inclined to form on this important fubject, 
we fhall, after having premifed a fhort fiatement of thofe cir- 
cumfiances that render the corn trade peculiarly complicated, 
fiate, 1ft, The confequences fuppofed by the different parties 
to refult from a bounty ; 2dly, The confequences fuppofed to 
refult froma free tradein corn; and, 3dly, Endeavour to afcer- 
tain whether experience is in favour of a bounty or againft it. 

“ Corn,” our author informs us, “ being the only neceflary 
article, is affe¢ied by certain circumftances which render the 
trade in corn fomewhat more complicated and myfterious than 
ihe ordinary cafes of trade.” This is all the information he is 
pleated to afford on this point, though it is plain that a more 
explicit and full ftatement of the circumftances, that render 
the corn trade peculiarly complicated and myfierious, ought to 
have been given. The unayoidable confequence of corn being 
a neceflary of life is, that the demand for it is more imperious 
and general than for any other commodity. In the deareft 
vears men, if poifible, will obtain a fufficiency of it; and in the 
inoft plentiful feafon, the demand will be very little increafed. 
With regard to other articles, when they are very fearce and 
dear, the demand diminifhes in fome degree, and confequently 
iheir price is not raifed fo high as it would be, if the demand 
continued the fame, when the fupply was leflened: on the 
coutrary, when corn is fearce, the efficient demand is a¢tually 
iucreafed, though no greater number of people require corn ; 
‘ince the effect on the price of any article is nearly the fame, 
whether more people demand it, or the fame number, are more 
earneft in their demands, and more liberal in their offers. 
When other commodities are plentifully cheap, the price is 
prevented from falling fo much as it otherwife would do, by 
an increafe of demand, either from thofe who could not obtain 
them, when dear, or from thofe who had not then a fuffi- 
ciency: on the contrary, .when corn is cheap, the demand 
increates in a very trifling degree, as moft people had a futh- 
ciency before, and are therefore difpofed to purchafe other 
commodities with the furplus money that the cheapnets of 
corn leaves them. 

Hence we fee that there muft be a greater variation in the 
price of corn than in any other article: but this variation is 
‘urther increafed by the impoffibility of making the fupply 
certainly anfwer to the regular demand. In all articles of 
tuanntacture, where the effects of the labour, capital, and fill 
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of man are certain, the fupply can eafily be made exactly to 
meet the demand. But the production of corn depends more 
on the feafons, than on the powers of man. Though the far- 
mer may fow as much land, as at an average will anfwer the 
demand for corn, yet the diflerence of feafons may render the 

roduce very greatly above, or very greatly below the average. 
Here, then, we perceive two important circumftances that 
diftinguith the trade in corn from the trade in other commodi- 
ties ; the demand for it increafes when the fupply fails, while 
the deman® carcely increafes at all, when the fupply is greater 
than ufual; and, fecondly, it is impoflible to bring the fupply 
fo near to the demand in corn, as in other Commodities, from 
the production of it depending in a great meafure on caules 
beyond the forefight and control of man. 

In the next place, the production of corn requires a greater 
length of time than the production of manufactured eommo- 
dities. If the crop fail, we muft wait till the next harvefi til! 
we have any chance of fupplying, and, as we juft obferved, 
even then we may be difappointed. The length of time itis 
neceffary to wait, and the chance of another inferior crep, 
muft of courfe have a confiderable influence on the demand 
for the feanty crop, and raife the price of it much higher, and 
for a greater length of time, than if corn, like fhoes, or mofi 
other articles of trade, could be certainly produced in a very 
fhort fpace of time. Wemuitt, atthe fame time, always recollect. 
that the abfolute neceflity for corn renders the uncertainty 0 
its production, and the length of time that intervenes before a 
new crop can be brought to market, ftill more efficient in 
raifing prices. 

The ta¢ts we have ftated operate in all countries more 
lefs ; but there are other caufes, peculiar to Britain and fome 
other countries, that make the variations in the price of corn 
greater, and the trade in corn more complicated. In mot 
countries, where agriculture is brought to any perfection, [1° 
land is let on leafe; or, in other words, the farmer agrees tv 
pay acertain price for land (which may be contidered his raw 
material), whatever may be the price of the produce of !an¢. 
The raw material of manufactures, on the contrary, varies con- 
fiantly according to the demand, and the demand for it de- 
pends on the price of the manufactured article. The manv- 
fa¢turer, therefore, if he find a lefs demand for his goods, 
either purchafes lefs of the raw material, or gives a lefs price 
for it, or, in many cafes, is able to do both: he can shift the 
lofs from himielf to the raifer of the raw material, but the fa'- 
mer, who has his land on leafe, muft continue, not only to pay 
the fame rent, but to Jay out the fame capital en his _ 
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when the produce of it is low, as when it is high. This, per- 
haps, would not injure the farmer, if corn feldom rofe above 
its ufual average; as then he would calculate the rent he 
ought to give for his land entirely by that average; but as 
corn rifes more frequently and to a higher degree above its 
afual average, than other commodities, it is plain if the far- 
mer takes the price of the extraordinarily high years, into his 
calculation, he will bind himfelf to pay a rent, which the ufual 
average price of corn will not afford. Hence not only the 
land-owner, but the farmer, who holds his land on leafe, are 
interefted, in nearly an equal degree, in the high price of corn: 
whereas the manufacturer, if the price of his goods falls, can 
draw in his capital, and purchafe his raw material at a lower 
rate, fo that the Jofs principally falls on the raifer of the raw 
material. With regard to Great Britain, it may alfo be re 

marked, that her fupplies, in a fearce year of corn, being de- 
rived almoft entirely either from the Baltic, or from America, 
cannot be very {peedy or regular. [f the deficiency of the crop 
be not known or fufpected, tll after the harveii, little fupply can 
be brought from the Baltic, before it is fhut up by the ice: the 
fame impediment occurs with refpect to corn, brought from 
Canada; and the length of the voyage from the other parts of 
America muft be againft fuch a {peedy fupply as will prevent 
arapid and great rife, which, on the other hand, by bringing 
in too much, will, etpecially if there be a profpect of a good 
harveft, greatly lower the price. 

Having fiated, as concifely as poffible, the circumftances 
which principally render the corn trade peculiarly complicated 
and mytterious, we fhall proceed, 

ift, To examine the confequences that may be fuppofed to 
refult from a bounty. Our author juftly obferves, that the 
advocates for a bounty are not very confiftent with themfelves, 
with regard te the effect of it on the price of corn. They 
fometimes affert that it will render corn more cheap; and 
fometimes that it will enhance the price. The moft enlight- 
ened and confiftent advocates for a bounty would argue in this 
manner. It is allowed on all hands, that it is of the higheft 
importance to a country, that it fhould not depend on foreign 
nations for its fupply of corn: but that, if poflible, its farmers 
fhould be induced to throw as much land into tillage as would 
at the average produce yield more than the inhabitants re- 
quired: but the moft direct and effeQual method to obtain a 
greater fupply of any commodity, is to create a greater de- 
mand. It, therefore, our farmers are enabled to meet the far- 
mers of other countries in their markets, it is plain that the 
enlarged’ demand will fpeedily create an enlarged fupply j 
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and thus by tilling as much ground as at an average produce 
will feed more than our own inhabitants, we fecure an inde- 
pendent fufficiency in a bad year. At prefent, other nations 
can come into our markets and underfell our farmers ; it is 
therefore neceffary, in the firft place, to fhut them out from 
our market, which, of courfe, not being fupplied as ufual from 
abroad, will create a demand from our own farmers. Thus a 
greater demand will be formed in two ways, by keeping the home 
market open only to our own farmers, and by alfo enabling them 
to enter into competition with foreign farmers. The neceilary 
confequence will be a rife in the price of grain, which will as 
necefflarily create a fupply equal to the demand, and thus lower 
the price to its former level. To this it is objected, that when 
the price falls to its former level, the capital that had been 
forced into agriculture by the rife, the immediate confequence 
of the bounty, will return to its old channel; this, however, 
cannot take place, if the demand continue ftedfaft: no more 
capital indeed, will be brought into agriculture, but that which 
has been brought into it will continue in it. It is plain that 
this argument refts on the {uppofition, that the profit of the 
farmer is now on a level with the profits of other trades. 
Some, however, of the advocates for a bounty contend that 
the profit of the farmer is not on a level, and that the command 
of a more extenfive market is neceflary to bring it up to the 
profit of other trades, otherwife he would defert agriculture, 
and turn his capital to whatever was more lucrative. The 
opinions of the different advocates fer the bounty may gene- 
rally be ftated thus:—one party contends, that in order to 
draw more capital and labour to agriculture, a greater demand 
mutt be opened for its productions ;—the other, that in order 
to prevent the prefent capital employed in agriculture from 
deferting it, the profits of it muft be raifed to a level with the 
eg in other trades :—both maintain that a bounty will effect 
this. 

Our author, on the contrary maintains, that a bounty will 
not benefit the farmer, becaufe the competition it will occa- 
fion for lands will raife the rent as much as the bounty will 
increafe the price of corn; and becaufe the rife in the money 
price of corn will occafion a rife in the money price of all 
other commodities, and therefore, though the farmer get 
more money for his grain, and the landlord get more rent 
for his land, yet as they will have to pay a propertionably 
larger price for every article, they will not in reality be in 
the leaft benefited by the bounty. No two propofitions cat 
be more contradictory or felf defiruétive than thefe: they ex- 
hibit a ftreng proof of that want of clearnefs and compre- 

henfion 
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henfion for which this pamphlet is fo remarkable. If the 
farmer's trade is aétually no better for the bounty, how can 
there be any danger of competition ? Will perfons engaged 
in other trades defert them and apply for land, becaufe they 
fee the farmer procuring 60s. per quarter for wheat, inftead 
of 30s. if they at the fame time are fenfible from their fad 
experience, that 60s. in confequence of the rife in price of 
corn will go no further than gos. did before ?—But it is unne- 
ceflary to point out the glaring contradiction of thefe argu- 
ments to each other : we fhall examine them feparately. 

In the firft place, according to our author, the high price 
of corn, in confequence of the bounty, will increafe the de- 
mand for land; “ the landlords are enabled to let their land 
higher, till farming profit comes again on a level with the 
general bufinefs of the country: here then. again we are in 
the fame fituation we were before” (p. 28). It is obvious to 
remark, that this reafoning applies only to thofe who contend 
that the profits of the farmer are already on a level; to thofe 
who think the bounty neceflary to raife them to that level, it 
does not apply. But, independently of this coufideration, the 
advocates for a bounty would adduce many objections to this 
argument, by no means deftitute of plaufibility or force :— 
2. A greater demand for land would bring more land into 
market; no doubt can be entertained that this would be very 
extenfively the effect, if fo many obttacles were not oppofed to 
the fale and cultivation of land, by the privileges of commons, 
and the law of entails: but even notwithitanding thefe, there 
is much land in this country, that a greater demand, in con- 
fequence of a high price of coru, would bring into cultivation, 
betides the lands that the profpect of a high price for his corn 
would induce the farmer to cultivate to greater perfection : 
the dear years of 1799 and 1800 may be cited in proof of this. 
But, 2dly, much of the land now in patture would be tilled, if 
there were a profpect of an increafed demand and a higher 
price. The price of butcher’s meat, no doubt, will be raifed 
if pafture land is tilled ; but the advocates for a bounty will 
contend that it is lefs dangerous for a nation to depend on fo- 
reigners for animal food than for corn ; befides, the rife in the 
price of animal food, in confequence of the converfion of paf- 
ture into tillage, will moft probably diminifh the demand for 
it, and, of courfe, prevent the arable farmer from being 
tempted back to grazing 

But whatever may be thought of the validity of this argu- 
ment of our author, we do not hefitate to pronounce that 
which he draws from the fuppofed effect of the price of corn 
en the price of labour and commodities, as contemptibly 
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weak. It may be agreeable to the {cientific principles of poli- 
tical economy, as our author conceives them, but it is direétly 
oppofed by fact; and we have learnt to reft our opinions 

rather on what we fee, than on what we are told. Before we 

proceed to point out the futility of this boafted opinion, we 
muft reprobate in the ftrongeft and plaineft terms our author’s 
arrogant and contemptuous treatment of Mr. Mackie, becaufe 

he happens not to be able to put fuch implicit and indifcrimi- 

nating faith in Adam Smith, as our author’s indolence or his 

inability induce him to do: this is ftrong language, we ac- 

knowledge ; but no perfon who perufes this pamphlet will, 

we confidently believe, think it unjuft or inapplicable. Mr. 

Mackie may not have expreffed himfelf in the moft clear and 
confiftent terms, but we contend that he is fupported by ftrong 
and numerous fa¢ts in his opinion, that in every rifing country, 

and in this country in a peculiar manner, the price of corn 

has little or no effect on the price of labour or commodities. 

In proof of this we appeal to the years 1799 and 1800, and to 

the experience of every matter, with refpect to the wages of 

labour. We appeal to the wages of labour at prefent, when 

the price of wheat is nearly as high, as it was in 1799 and 

1800. We do not mean to fay that the wages of labour ne- 

ver rife when the price of corn rifes ; but we maintain, that 

in general, wages, fo far from rifing with the money price of 

corn, generally fall; and that, where they do rife, the rife 

muft be attributed to a caufe totally feparate from the price 

of corh. This caufe is the fame which regulates the price of 

all commodities—the proportion between the fupply and de- 

mand. Now, it is well known to all who employ labourers, 

that, when corn is dear, they have a much greater fupply of 

etfeGtive labour than when it is cheap. Not only a greater 

number of labourers prefs forward to be employed, but their 

old labourers work much more conftantly than when corn is 

cheap : on the other hand, when corn is dear, there is much 

jefs demand for other commodities, and of courfe lefs demand 

for labourers ; fo that the neceflary confequence of the in- 

creafed fupply of labourers, and the diminifhed demand for 

the productions of their labour is, that the tendency ofa high 

price of corn is generally to lower the wages of labour: of 

courfe, where the demand for the productions of labour comes 

principally from countries in which the price of corn has not 

rifen, the diminution of wages, fo far as it depends on a dimi- 
nifhed demand, will not take place. Experience abundantly 

proves, that where corn is cheap, the labourers can generally 
oblige their mafters to raife their a efpecially if the demand 
-tor them increafes ; and it generally happens that wages ae 
when 
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when corn is cheap, and the demand for labour great, as then 
the mafter is under the controul of his workmen, who can 
fupport themfelves by the labour of a few days in the week, 
while he cannot fuffer his machinery and capital to lie idle; 
and on the other hand, wages fall when corn is dear, and the 
demand for labour diminifhed, for reafons direély the reverfe. 
In thofe countries where the regular fupply of labourers is 
greater than the demand, and where, of courfe, competition 
has brought their wages down to mere fubfitience, it is plain, 
that whatever be the price of corn, they mutt be enabled to 
fubfift while their work is required, and that confequently their 
‘wages muft always rife with the price of corn, fo as to enable 
them to purchafe fubfiftence. But in a country like Britain, 
where the regular demand for labour is greater than the regu- 
lar fupply, and where, of courfe, wages are far above bare 
fubfiftence, the rife in the price of corn can have little effe& 
on wages, (unlefs it be very enormous) while the demand for 
labour is not increafed. We have thought it neceflary to ex- 
amine this opinion minutely, as it has received the fan&ion of 
many eminent writers on political economy, which will ap- 
pear f{urprifing to thofe who are acquainted with the variations 
in the price of Jabour in this country, It probably arofe 
partly from confidering the rate of wages in moft countries, 
fince in moft countries competition has brought them down to 
bare fubfiftence ; and partly from a confideration of the an- 
cient cuftom of paying labour in corn, when of courle the 
money price of labour would invariably accompany the mo- 
ney price of corn*, 

Our author is not more fortunate in his attempt to prove 
that the money price of corn raifes the money price of the 
other rude produce of land. He contends that the increafed 
price of corn will turn more land to the production of it ; that 
this land muft be fuch as formerly produced flax, hay, butch- 
ers meat, &c.; and that, therefore, thefe articles being fup- 
plied in lefs abundance, will rife. We have already hinted at 
the inconfiftency of this argument with that drawn from the 

fuppofed 





* The rate of wages in America isa fact fo dire@ly oppofite to 
this opinion, that we are furprifed it did not make its advocates 
doubtful refpeéting its truth : but political economy is too generally 
and too implicitly learnt only from books. In America wages are 
very high, and corn is very low: the only circumftance that can 
affect them, where they are above bare fubfiftence, affects them 
there,—the proportion between the demand and the fupply ;—the 
demand is great,—the fupply fmall. In the Eaft Indies labour is 
low, not becaufe rice is cheap, but becaufe the labouring clafs are 
very humerous, and the demand for their labour very trifling. 
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fuppofed rife of rents: the transfer of land formerly occupied 
in raifing flax, &c. totillage, muft, as far as it goes, prevent 
the further competition for land ; and the competition for land 
niult prevent the transfer of pafture land, Xc. Each of thefe 
arguinents fuppofes that there is no uncultivated land in this 
kingdom that a rife in the price of corn would bring into the 
market, which is highly improbable. Befides, the high price 
of cora, and of the other rude produce of land, could not exitt 
together, if we fuppofe, that the latter was brought about by 
converting pafture, &c. into tillage: the very circumfiance 
that produced the high price of hay, butchers meat, &e. the 
transfer of land, formerly fet apart for them, to corn, would, 
by increafing the quantity of corn raifed, reduce the price of 
it again, fo that, by the time lefs hay, &c. was brought to 
market, there would, from the tame caufe, be more corn in 
the market. 

Before we quit this part of the fubject, we muft point out 
another incontiftency in our author: he maintains, that the 
money price of corn regulates the money price of every thing 
elfe; and atthe fame time he aflerts, that the rife in the mo- 
ney price of every thing elfe would render us unable to carry 
our goods to a foreign market. But if the money price of 
every commodity follows the money price of corn, the money 
price of bullion muft of courte follow it;’and thus, whatever 
be the rife in the money price of our manufactured goods, we 
fhall be enabled to fell them as cheap as before to foreigners, 
as the price of bullion mutt have rifen with us in the fame 
proportion. Let us fuppofe that the price of a pair of thoes 
has rifen from 5s. to 10s., and that the price of an ounce 
of filver is alfo rifen from 5s. to 10s., it is plain that our 
fhoes would be no dearer than before to the foreigner who 
paid us in bullion. Nor could any foreign nation underfell 
us, if the price of bulliom rofe equaily with the price of all 
other commodities fince they would demand that which had 
rifen equally with the commodity they offered. One country 
cannot be underfold in any particular commodity by another 
country, unlefs the commodity can purchafe more bullion 
(either ftampt as money, or unftampt) in the former country, 
than it can in the latter. Thus, if we allow, with our author, 
that the money price of all commodities will rife with the mo- 
ney price of corn, we cannot perceive why a rife in the money 
price of corn can be objected to, unlefs by thofe who have a 
fixed revenue in the circulating medium of the country. What 
they pofleifed would command fewer commodities than before, 
and every other perfon would have his power to purchale, 
exactly the fame as it was, 
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In page 56, our author maintains that the bounty would 
carry more corn out of the country than would go of its own 
accord ; but the advocates for a bounty contend, that it would 
alio raife more, and that meafures might be taken not to fuf- 
fer more to go out, in the average years, than the bounty had 
cauled to be grown, and to keep all this additional quantity 
within the country, when the crop was not an average one. 
The objection to the bounty on importation, that it would 
bring more corn into the country than would come of its own 
accord will hardly be contidered as very formidable by thofe 
who know how flowly corn comes into this country in the 
deareft years, or at Jeaft how long it continues at a high price ; 
and, at moft, this objection mutt be regarded as lying rather 
againft the degree and circumftances of the bounty than againft 
the bounty ittelf. 

[To be continued.) 





Arr. XXXVIII. Critical Remarks ox many important Paffages of 
Scripture: together with Difertations upon Jfeveral Subjects, 
tending to illufirate the Phrajeology and Doctrine of the New 
Tefiament. By the late Rev. Newcome Cappe. To which are 
proixed Memoirs of his Life, by the Editor, Catharine Cappe. 

(Concluded from page 23). 


A. MONG the parts of this pofthumous publication, which 
£\X we are bound to commend for ferioufnefs and piety, 
without any deduction for novelty or unfoundneis of opinion, 
is the tract upon the Lord’s Prayer. The idea that it was 
compofed for the immediate ule of the dilciples at a time 
when they were ignorant of the real defign for which the 
Meffiah came, is by no means fingular; although it may ap- 
pear extraordinary to thofe who have not clofely examined the 
Gotpel hiftory. We believe, however, that the facts, with 
which it is connected, corroborate this idea firongly; and 
that, while it invalidates none of thofe doétrines which are 
connected with the prefent and future happinefs of man, it 
{upplies an additional chain to the evidence upon which the 
truth, and confequently importance, of thofe doctrines de- 
pends. Itis to be ubferved, that Mr. Cappe is far from deny- 
ing the propriety or utility of applying this form of prayer to 
the duty and exigencies of Chriftians at the prefent day; not- 
withfianding that they are, in fo many refpects, circumfianced 
differently trom the firft difciples of Jefus Chrift. And, in 
teference to the views with which it was compofed, we cannot 

but 
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bat befiow our warmeft praife upon the paraphrafe of Mr 
Cappe. Our limits will not allow us to tranfcribe it; and 
indeed we are anxious to lay before our readers the analyfis of 
a tract even more important. The Differtation, which we with 
more particularly to introduce to our reader's notice, applies to 
a fubject in which the fupport of genius and of piety will be 
ftrongly felt and generally acknowledged, inaimuch as in 
itfelf it is more clogged with difficulties, and as the conclufions 
drawn by our author will appear not only unexceptionable, 
but gratifying to every defcription of Chriftians. We allude 
to the defence of the Divine Legation of Mofes, contained in 
the fecond volume, under this title “ Idea of Judaifm ; Of its 
peculiar End and Obje¢t, Part [.; Nature of the Contftitution, 
Part IL.” 

To every one, who has paid due attention to the nature and 
effeéis of the controverfy carried on between the adverfaries 
and the defenders of Revelation, it muft be apparent that a 
vindication of the Mofaic Inftitutions, conducted with ability 
and fairnefs, muft be feafonable and ufeful. If there be any 
vulnerable parts in the Scripture hiftory (that there are any 
really to be confidered as fuch, we do not allow ; but 7f fuch 
there be) they muft be found in the Old Teftament. For there 
the antiquity of the tranfactions as well as of the records, fome- 
times creates an appearance of difficulty, for which fufficient 
allowance is not made iy times when language, manners, and 
opinions are fo widely and eflentially changed. Againft thefe 
parts the antagonifts of Revelation have direéted their moti 
powerful efforts; and here, if any where, they have gained 
converts; partly, it mutt be confetled, from the repugnancies 
to modern habits of thought and expreflion, which really 
exift, but ftill more from the bold ingenuity which has con- 
trived to reprefent them as irreconcileable with all probability. 
It is evident under fuch circumftances, that the quetiion of 
truth or error muft be determined by fuch a preponderance of 
faét and argument on one fide, as to furmount the lefs material’ 
objections which may be thrown into the other feale. Mr. 
Cappe’s attempt to vindicate the caufe of Revelation on this 
very interefting point, cannot therefore but be pronounced 
highly meritorious; and when we feel ourfelves enabled to 

add, that his fuccets has been commenturate with his zeal, it is 
unneceflary to claim for him the warm acknowledgments of all 
who are anxious to fee the truth and the dignity of religion 
placed in their proper light. 

Mr. C. has not only chofen a difficult fubje& for his labours, 
but has given an air of originality to his argument well cal- 
culated to fecure attention, He has defended the Mofaic 

2 Revelation 
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Revelation upon the grounds of d priori reafoning ; and, how- 
ever arduous the tafk may feem, he has acquitted himfelf like 
aman who has thought profoundly, and is capable of placing 
his thoughts in an advantageous light. We proceed to give 
an account of the drift and conneétion of his argument; but 
our abftract will often afford but an inadequate idea of it, as 
the reafoning throughout is ingenious, folid, and well con- 
ne@ed. Nor is the general effect of it perceptibly impaired 
by the few redundancies which occur in the fecond part. 

’ After a fhort but mafterly {ketch of the reafons upon which 
Divine Revelation appears to have been youchfafed, our author 
contends, that it was an aét of benevolence, if not of neceflity, 
to exhibit a fenfible fpecimen of God’s moral government, 
aed of human immortality. 


« Judaifm (he proceeds), was well calculated for the attainment 
of one of thefe objects ; and Chriftianity for the attainment of the 
other, ‘The effential principle of the Jewith economy was, that this 
people, as a nation, fhould be fecure and profperous while they 
obeyed the civil and religious conftitutions of their country: enr- 
dangered and diftrefled when they departed from them, or negle¢ted 
them. 

« That the Jews in their character and fate, and the correfpond- 
ence of thefe to one another, might be an exhibition of the moral 
government of God, it was neceflarg that their law, and their cir- 
cumftances, fhould appear to be the work of God; that their obedi- 
ence to God fhould be in fuch things as are obvious and fenjfible; in 
refpect to which all men might judge of their character, whether it 
were correfpondent to the law or not; and that their circumftances, 
in like manner, and their correfpondence to the refpect they paid 
to the law, fhould be obvious and obfervable. 

“In order that a fenfible fpecimen, by way of proof, fhould be 
given of God’s moral government, it was neceflary, 

“J, That it fhould not be in individuals ; 

“ II. Nor in the world at large, promifcuoutfly ; 

“III. Nor in refpect of moral virtue; 

“TV. Nor of internal comfort.” (Vol. II. p. 197.) 


Upon the firft of thefe heads he argues, that individuals 
could not be an objeét of attention and obfervation to the 
world; and that the effets of their behaviour would conduce 
but little toward eftablifhing a general conviction of the moral 
character and government of God. “ This would be better 
provided ror by the affumption of fome confiderable body of 
men, for the inftance in which the accommodagion of condi- 
tion to chara¢ter fhould be exemplified.” 

Mr. Cappe defends his fecond pofition with equal fkill. The 
world at large is an objeét at once too vaft to be embraced by 
the capacity even of an attentive obferver: and, at the fame 

time, 
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time, the appearances it muft prefent would become fo familiar 
as on that very account to attract but little attentive obferva- 
tion. “ The world at large is, in faét, exhibited to every indi- 
vidual in it; comprehending within itfelf, in the general laws 
of humau nature, and the general principles of God’s previ- 
dence, abundant evidence of God’s moral chara¢ier and go- 
vernment: But in this view how little, and to how few is it 
really ufeful! How finall a portion of mankind is capable of 
{pelling out the leflons it contains! [n fact, how inconfiderable 
the number that are at all nade wifer by it!” 

In the next divifion of his fubje@t, the reverend and ingeni- 
ous writer had more difficult ground to tread. That an all 
wife and infinitely good Being, in exhibiting a fpecimen of his 
moral government, fhould not make moral virtue a marked 
criterion in the diftribution of good or evil, is a pofition which, 
at the firft glance, appears ta belong to a fpecies of reafoning 
not altogether unufed by Mr. Cappe. In this inftance, how- 
ever, is an appearance of paradox, but an actual bafis of truth. 
We are to recollect, that he is arguing in favour of an intti- 
tution adapted to an early and uncultivated age, mildly cor- 
e ctive of exifting abufes, and ferving as a preparation to a 
more perfect {pecimen of the Divine government. We there- 
fore hefitate not to declare our opinion as to the folidity of 
the ground here occupied by Mr. Cappe; arid though his rea- 
toning be occatfionally a little fine-drawn, we aifent to the ar- 
guments by which he has intrenched himfelf. Let bim how- 
ever, be permitted to employ his own words, and to plead his 
own caufe ; 


“Of moral merit mankind cannot judge; and therefore, what- 
ever they fee of the condition, they fee little of the correfpondence 
or relation there may be between the circumftances and the cha- 
racter. Moral merit is not apparent to the humaneye. The me- 
tives of human condué are not penetrable by us. The external ex- 
prefions both of vice and virtue, that conduct which mankind would 
not icruple, it may be, to impute to one of thefe, or to the other, is 
uncertain and equivocal: it might be equally unjuft and danger- 
ous, to infer from a profperous condition, the real virtue of a cha- 
racter, apparently fuch ; and from an unprofperous condition the de- 
merit of a character apparently vicious. ‘The vicious and ill deferving 
may be profpered for the fake of others; for the fake of their own me- 
lioration ; and, for like reafons, the virtuous and meritorious may 
be vifited with affliction, The overt acts of human condutt, in 
many cafes, cannot by human judges be certainly imputed to their 
real principles; and, befides this, in refpect both of the overt acts 
themtelves, and of the principles immediately generating them, the 
worth of the character, or agent, not merely the degree of this, but its 
unworthinefs, in thefe refpects; upon the whole, i, e. whether they 
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be in this refpect worthy or unworthy, good or bad, depends upon 
a thoufand circumftances, both of the moment, and of the whole 
preceding life of fuch number and fuch nature, as are not known, 
or can be, by the world. In thefe evert atts, therefore, men cannot 
fee the actual merit or demerit of human charaéter, nor the traces 
of God’s moral government. In any judgment they fhould form, 
concerning the correfpondence between what they take to be the 
moral character, and the circumitances in which they fee the agent; 
i, e. in any thing that fuch inftances of mora] government, awarding 
to men, according-to their real, not their apparent merit, fhould 
be thought to difcover, they might be, and ought to be, fufpicious 
of their opinion, and fearful of the errors they may poflibly, not to 
fuy probably, commit. On fuch evidences of fuch moral govern- 
ment they therefore could not rely fately.” 

“ Whether or no men do practice this or that mode of 
external condu@ ; for inftance, this or that mode of worfhip; 
this or that mode of focial life: of thefe actions men may be 
ulcertained ; indeed, they cannot but know the fa@ in refped 
to thefe; and thefe actions, though not of themfelves moral, 
i. e. not in their own nature, and independent of juit autho- 
rity, fubjects of, merit or of obligation; yet, when they are 
made the fubjects of command, by a rightful fuperior, put on a 
moral quality, Such a¢lions, to become capable of moral imputa- 
tion, muft, of neceflity, be the fubjects of potitive /aw. It is from 
this alone that any obligation to perforin, or to abftain from them, 
can be derived; and in fuch cafes the merit or demerit is complete 
in the external act.” (p. 200.) 

The fourth head is by no means fo difficult of proof as the 
preceding. A apne yan | demonttration of God’s moral go- 
yernment cannot be fupplied by the feelings of mankind, be- 
caufe they mult, in many cafes, efcape all obfervation ; and 
in none can the precife degree, in which internal comfort is 
enjoyed, be afcertained. Having thus explained his ideas as 
to the object to which remuneration (hould be applied, and 
the manner in which it fhould appear to be fo applied, our 
author proceeds to exemplify his reafoning by a particular re- 
ference to the Jewifh nation. His inquiry, therefore, now, 
is into the wifdom that appeared in that inftitution ; confider- 
ing the time, the place, and the previous cireumftances of tlie 
people to whom it was appointed. His reafoniug upon each: 
of thefe heads is fingularly acute, and well calculated to re- 
move many objections which, we fear, are haftily taken up 
againfi the divine authority of the Old Teftament, on account 
of fome infulated faét or unufual expreffion, and which is fuf- 
fered to prevail againft the fuperior weight of evidence. arifing 
from acomprehenfive and judicious furvey of the whole body 
of facred hiftory. With much pleafure fhould we dilate upon 
thefe valuable pages ; but we muft content ourfelves with pro- 
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ducing our author’s fentiments upon the deftruétion of the 
Canaanitifh nation ; becaufe it is a fubjeét on which the 
ingenuity of unbelievers has been employed with peculiar 
earneftnefs. 


“ Among the previous circumftances by which the people of the 
Jews were peculiarly fitted, above others, to be erected into a fen- 
fible monument of God’s moral government, we may reckon their 
having been made the inttruments of chaftifing and extirpating the 
idolators of Canaan. 

“ If thefe nations had been fwept away by famine, peftilence, or 
the fword of any other people, it is probable that the Jews, not only 
now and then, but totally, would have deviated into the manners 
and follies of the neighbouring idolators: for, in any of thefe cafes, 
they mutft have been lefs eitablifhed in the abhorrence of fuch 
practices than when they had been required to employ, and had 
actually employed, their ewn fword as the chaftifer of them. We 
fee, in fact, that notwithftanding the moft folemn prohibitions they 
had received againft it, and the awful denunciations of Jike punifh- 
ment to overtake themfelves if they lapfed into the practices of 
thofe whom they had been required to extirpate, the Jews were 
ever prone to fall into idolatry. Thefe prohibitions and denuncie- 
tions alone ought to have created in them a fixed averfion to it, 
and a continual guard upon themfelves, that they might not be 
enfnared into it; yet, fo far was this from being the cafe, that even 
with the addition of that miniftry in which they were employed 
againit it, very powerful, one fhould think, to infpire the moft per- 
fe& abhorrence of idolatry, thefe prohibitions were not fufficient 
to preferve them from frequentlapfes into it. Without this m- 


niftry, then, can it be believed that they would not have been more ° 


completely involved in it? Without this, would their faith in thefe 
denunciations againft themfelves have been fufficiently firm and 
lively? Would it have been what, in fact, it was? Would it not 
have been lefs extenfive in its influence, more intermittent and 
more feeble? Would they have adhered, even as in fact they did, 
however unfteadily, to the law they had received from God? 
Would they not have debafed their own peculiar inftitutions, by 
uniting with them, fo far as could be, the inftitutions and idolatries 
of the nations round about them? Would they not, thus far, have 
degenerated into a permanent and uniform idolatry ? 

“ But, as a people perfectly and uniformly obedient to the law 
of their conftitution, could not have difplayed a complete and per- 
fect {pecimen and proof of God’s morai government; becaufe, in 
that cafe, the exhibition of chaftifement or punishment muft have 
been precluded; fo neither, on the other hand, could a nation ot 
idolators uniformly prattifing follies, and uniformly in a fiate ot 
fuffering affliction, have exhibited a perfect fpecimen of God’s moral 
government ; for, in this cafe reward muft have been precluded. !a 
neither cafe would the connexion between the obedience and pro!- 
perity of the nation, on the one hand, or their ditehntianee 208 
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mifery on the other, have been clear, obvious, and certain. A 
hation of idolators, in fact, could not be the fubjeéts in which God 
fhould exhibit a fenfible fpecimen and proof of his moral govern- 
ment, in a conftitution which forbad idolatry ; which placed the 
tefi of obedience, and the title to profperity, in the forbearance 
and avoidance of it, and denounced the fevereft chaftifements on 
every fpecies of communion with idolators. In the véry nature of 
things, indeed; a nation of idolators could not be proper witneffes, 
could not be witneffes at all, to the moral government of the one 
true God.” (p. 221.) 


After this copious account of the firft part of this valuable 
differtation, our readers need fcarcely be informed, that the 
fecond alfo contains much interefting obfervation and folid 
reafoning. Upon the whole, it prefents an affemblage of ori- 
ginal and happily conceived ideas, calculated to imprefs a 
candid reader with the truth and importance of the Mofaic 
difpenfation ; to explain the reafons of its inftitution; and, in 
aclear and mafterly way, to remove the difficulties which 
were fuppofed to adhere to it: 

If, then, we have found reafon to regret the ftate of the 
author’s health when the greater part of thefe volumes were 
tranicribed for publication, becaufe we are perfuaded that his 
good fenfe and his candour would, upon further attentive 
confideration, have fupprefled fome parts which have called 
upon us for notice, as deficient in accuracy and force, yet we 
readily acknowledge our obligations to his memory for the im- 
provement we have derived upon other points, and more 
efpecially in the traét to which our attention has been now 
devoted. 

As Mrs. Cappe has been occupied in performing a pious 
office to the memory of her late huiband ; arid as it was not 
to be expected that a lady fhould be fully competent to fuper- 
intend a publication of fo learned caft, it might be invidious 
to enumerate the Lae 2 errors and incidental ble- 
mifhes of expreflion’ which a’ perfon more experienced in 
authorfhip might eafily have removed. We cannot, in con- 
elufion, omit acknowledging the gratification we have re- 
ceived ‘rom various parts of Mr. Cappe’s fermons, cited’in the 
memoirs of his life. If the editor fhali be induced to prefent 
the world with any other fruits of the revered author’s labours, 
we would earneftly direct her thoughts to thefe, inafmuch as 
they appear to furnifh admirable fpecimens of pulpit elo- 
quence ; and as, in fuch compofitions, it is neither neceflary 


nor cuftomary to treat profeiiedly upon fubjeéts of a contro- 
verfial nature. 
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Art. XXXIX. An Attempt to refcue the Holy Scriptures from the 
Ridicule they incur with the Inconfiderate, occafioned by incorreét 
Tranflations ; their Mifapplication to certain Doétrines by a new 
Tranflation of the carious controverted Paffages, arranged as they 
occur in the Old and New Teftaments ; illuftrated with Notes, 
critical, philofophical, and entertaining, and prefaced by a copious 
Introduction, hiftorical and elucidatory ; including the Opinion of 
the Ancients on feceral important difputed Points, which manifeft 
the Neceflity of a Divine Revelation. By Robert Tomlinfon, Ejq, 
Svo. pp. 391; price6s. Baynes, London. 1803. 


F the work before us correfponded in any degree to the 
title, it would well merit the approbation of the ferious, 
and raife the author to that rank with the public, which he 
holds in his own eftimation. But in truth there is a mighty 
difparity between the execution and the defign. Thofe texts, 
which excited the ridicule of inconfiderate men, fo far from 
being reétified are rendered far more ridiculous and perplex- 
ed, or diftorted by a violence which criticifm by no means 
warrants. Inftead of following, as the title page would lead 
us to expect, an entertaining and philofophical critic, difpelling 
by his fuperior difcernment the errors of former tranflators, 
or expofing, by deep and more extenfive refearches, the cavils 
of unbelievers, we were doomed in every page to purfue the 
track of a reptile dragging its flow length along the beaten 
path of abfurd and myitic notions, {welled with the vapours of 
conceit, and leaving behind it the flough of ignorance and 
bigotry. That this fentence, however fevere, is yet juft, our 
readers will perceive from the example that firft prefents itfelf 
in Genefis, chap. i. where he thus renders the original : 

2. “ Until the fpirit of the Aleim moved upon the face of the 
waters. 

26. “ And God (Hebrew Aleim) faid, We will make man in our 
image, according to our fimilitude; and let him have dominion over 
the fith of the fea, and over the fowl of the air. 

27. So God created the man after his exteraal form, according 


to the image of God he created him: male and female he created 
them.”’ 


God being immaterial, man cannot bear any refemblance 
to him in external form ; and every reader in the leaft ac- 
yainted with the Hebrew idiom, needs not to be informed 
that the term God, annexed in the genitive to another noun 
in a different cafe, ferves only to exprefs a fuperlative excel- 
lence. Thus a mountain of God means only a very high moun- 
tain ; a river of God, a very large river ; a trumpet of God, 
a very loud trumpet ; and fo in the preceding vere, the claute 
in 
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in the image of God, in the fimilitude of God, denote a diftin- 


guithed form, a refemblance to the Divine Creator far nearer 
and more noble than that which is borne by any other 
of his creatures. The note of our learned author is the 
following : 


“ mp1 is more than pby; this expreffes the general form or 
delineation; that, the conformity or refemblance of the parts.— 
I fhould not have altered the tranflation of thefe verfes; but be- 
caufe they fhew that the Hebrew noun Aleim is plural.” 


Our author next explains the myftic meaning of this term 
which he has attempted to naturalize in his Englifh verfion ; 
and as it ferves well enough to fhow in a proper light his 
genius and character, we fhall here make a few extraéts from 
the confufed and unedifying mafs which he has thrown 
together. 


“ The word Aleim,” fays he (page 110), “is in our common 
Bibles tranflated God, when it means the only living and true 
God, and gods when it refers to the idols of the heathen. The 
late learned John Hutchinfon, Ef. fays that ond has nbs. for 
its root, and is that action which is performed in making a cove- 
nant by oath. The late Lord Prefident Forbes fays, in looking 
over the radical words of the Hebrew language one finds the root 
mx to mean an oath or adjuration. Mr. Parkhurft, m.a. fays 
onde fignifies the denouncers of a conditional curfe; and that it , 
is joined with adjectives, pronouns, and verbs plural he gives 
tuenty-four texts to prove. The late Reverend Julius Bate, m. a, 
fays, Aleim is a title of the ever-blefied Trinity. Alfo the late 
Reverend Alexander Catcott, m.a. fays Aleim fignifies foederators 
or covenanters upon oath. And the late Reverend William Ro- 
maine, M.A. fays, Aleim fignifies the binding aé&t of the covenant. 
Alfo Mr. Samuel Pike, in his Hebrew Lexicon, fays, onds God 
Gods ; perhaps originally meaning the divine Three, mutually en- 
gaged in covenant for our redemption. To thefe may be added 
two of the moft impartial witnefes that can be defired; and fuch 
as could fearcely be expected to agree with the fentiments of 
Chrifiian divines, were it poffible to put any other conftrvéion 
than a plural one upop the word in queftion. 1ft, Rabbi Simon 
Ben Jochai fays, ‘come and fee the myftery of the word ponds; 
there are three degrees, and every degree by itfelf alone, and join- 
ed together in one, and are not divided one from another.’ 
2d, The Jewith Rabbi, Limborah tells ‘us, that in the word pnd 
are three degrees, each diftin by itfelf, yet all one, joined in one, 
and not divided from one another. Here is the teftimony of fix 
gentlemen eminent for profound learning, who have fearched dili- 
gently to know the true meaning of this important word, and being 
tully perfuaded in their own minds, have .publifhed ‘the refult of 
, AA their 
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their ftudies thereon as above ftated ; and that of the two Jews mut 
certainly corroborate their teftimony.” 


If our reader be not yet convinced of the incompetence 
and even folly of this pretended correétor of our verfion, let 
him read the following fpecimen of his tranflation, Gen. 
chap. ix. 2). 

“ And he (Noah) drank of the vine and was SATISFIED: and 
he uncovered himfelf in the midit of the tabernacle.” 


In his note on the place he adds, 


“ T am humbly of opinion that it (the term /eker, drunken) implies 
fpiritual drunkennefs.” 

The word indeed ufed by the hiftorian, fignifies the firong- 
eft and moft mrtg liquor. In Tfaiah, chap. v. 22, 
it is called firong drink. But it there were any doubt left by 
the term, the act which Noah did is fufficient to remove it— 
If this be the way to refcue the Scriptures from ridicule, what 
method could our pretended philofophical critic have con- 
trived to render them ridiculous?. And yet this is the ftrain 
in which the whole volume is penned, and therefore deferves 
no further the notice of criticifm than fuch notice may ferve to 
devote it to contempt and oblivion. And yet, contemptible 
as is the work before us, the author appears to have the high- 
eft idea of its value and importance. He is evidently inflated 
and nearly burfting with vanity and conceit, which he pru- 
dently endeavours to conceal under the dark veil of affected 
humility and cant. Judge, reader, of this, by the following 
paragraph : 

“ Itis probable that, after my profefion is known, and my feveral 
public writings in that line are confidered, it may be afked by what 
means I could attain fuch a knowledge of the Greek and Hebrew as 
to enable me to offer any amendments to the public on thofe dif- 
putable texts of facred icripture, which have puzzled many learned 
men, whofe abilities to elucidate their obfcurity, and develop their 
meaning, muft be very, very fuperior to all that I can pretend ; and 
that as they have declined the fubject, how! could reafonably hope 
to fucceed in a tafk fo arduous, in a fubject fo complicated i— 
I reply, to humble fervent prayer and unwearied application fcarcely 
any thing is impoflible.” 

The author, however, though fupernaturally illumined, as 
he would have us believe, has condefcended to make ufe 
of human means.in preparing for the public confideration his 
work of faith and labour of love. (p. 100. 

In the Introduétion, which he ftyles Aifforical and eluci- 
datory, the writer has yoked together the moft —, 

1d¢as, 
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ideas, without appropriation of defign, felection of language, 
cr juftnefs of arrangement, and which, however pompous its 
pretenfions, only proves the total incompetence of the author 
tor his undertaking. 





Art. XL, Ode to Dr. Thomas Percy, Lord Bifhop of Dromore: 
occafioned by reading the Reliques of ancient Poetry. Large 4to. 
pp. 38. Price 7s. 6d. Longman & Rees, London. 1804, 


Aa objection to the — performance occurred 
to us before we had opened it. This was its fize. An 
ade is that {pecies of poetry which profeffes to proceed from 
the moft vehement impulfe of infpiration. ‘The lyric bard 
feems to ftand on the tripod of Apollo; to utter thort and 
broken founds; and to ftruggle under the Pythian afflatus 
with efforts too violent to endure. In his oracular effufions, 
while imagination domineers without reftraint, he commonly 
employs for machinery the perfonified paflions or faculties 
of the mind, and every thing is invefted by his touch with a 
living form. If his allegorical characters be multiplied, they 
bewilder. the attention: and if the {peeches or adventures of a 
tew be much protracted, they become flat and fatiguing, and 
allow the orgafm of fancy to fubfide. Hiftoric or didactic 
poetry is like a temperate and continued heat; but the ode 
muft operate like the thunder-flafh, which attonifhes, tirikes, 
and expires. In following Pindaric flights, the mind muft be 
wrapt into a temporary trance; it mutt forget fober fa¢t and 
real exiftence ; it muft dream dreams and fee vifions, and rife 
to a forced and unnatural elevation which no energy of exe- 
cution can long maintain. An ode, therefore, fhould potlefs 
two of thofe qualities which the celebrated Mifs Chudleigh 
protefied herfelf chiefly ambitious of acquiring in converfation : 
it fhould be short and furprifing. The lady, we believe, withed 
alfo to be c/ear; but from this requiiite the ode-writer may 
think himfelf exempted by the authority of Pindar, who 
addrefled his compofitions to the intelligent few, and profeiled 
to write Qwvavra cweraow, We may add, that lyric verfes, as 
their name imports, were fuppofed to be fung, and their length 
ought to be fuited to this fuppofition. But what human voice 
could labour through a fong of thirty-eight folio pages? 

After thefe remarks, it will not be furprifing that we opened 
this volume under fome apprehenfion of finding our patience 
put to the trial. It is, however, but juiiice to the anonymous 
author to acknowledge, that, though his performance would 
have been more perfeét if it had been fhorter, yet the talent 
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by which it is fupported, and the variety of interefting pictures 
which it borrows from the Reliques of Antient Poetry, kept 
our attention awake more fuccetsfully than we expected. 

The purpote of the author is to beftow a panegyric on Dr, 
Percy, for refeuing thefe venerable legends from oblivion ; 
but, like other panegyrifts, he occafionally rifes, we think, to 
a firain of praife fomewhat difproportioned to its fubje@. He 
feems to miftake the faculty of mind which was chiefly con- 
cerned in the compilation of the Reliques, and lavifhes the 
honours of genius on the labours of tafte. That Dr. Perey 
poffeffes no common meafure of genius, his original compofi- 
tions bear abundant evidence ; but when he comes before the 
public merely as an editor or fcholiaft, he makes no preten- 
fions to its difplay, and can hardly be flattered by finding his 
exertion overrated. We owe him no inconfiderable degree 
of gratitude for the induftry that collected, the judgment that 
afforted, and the erudition that illuftrated, the fcattered re- 
mains of antiquity: but the writer of the ode addreffes the 
learned Prelate in a ftrain of admiration that would have fuited 
the authors, rather than the editor, of the ballads from which 
he feems to have derived fo much delight. He forgets that 
we are indebted to Dr. Percy, as Greece was to Pififtratus, for 
an arrangement rather than for an augmentation, of our lite- 
rary enjoyments ; and that, if fo pompous a tribute be paid to 
him who enables us to read the works of our anceftors in one 
collection, fimilar honours may be expected by Mafon, Knox, 
and other modern compilers ; and fomething may alfo be due 
to the bookbinder, who performs the laft duty of a rhapfodift, 
et jungere carmina curat. The retpeét which our author en- 
tertains for collectors of poetry appears even in his dedication 
to Dr. Robert Anderfon, who publifhed the lateft and fulleft 
edition of the Britifh poets. 

The allegory, or what may be termed the plot, of the piece 
is thus conducted: Genius (who, contrary to mythological 
ufage, is here made a female), appears to the enthufiaft, a cha- 
racter of all work in poetical fiction, as no precife idea can 
be annexed to it. She announces that for him fhe is about to 
call the mighty dead from the tomb ; that, for his gratification, 
the forgotten fongs of the minftrel are to be repeated; and that, 
as he littens, the vifionary band of heroes, whom they celebrate, 
fhall pafs before his eyes. During thisrefurrection, an opportu- 
nity is given for introducing the principal characters who figure 
in the reliques, with an abridgment of their feveral tales. The 
proceilion being finifhed, and the ftage left clear, Freedom 
takes poffeffion of it, and makes a fpeech, in which fhe pro- 
mifes that “ thefe fongs of yore” fhall evince their py 
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by forming fome.great intrepid patriot, and ftimulating him to 
crufh the tyrant, and difcomfit the fchemes of ambition. If 
fuch is to be their effet, we think there never was a crifis 
when it is “ more devoutly to be wifhed for” than the prefent, 
and, with a view to haften it, we propofe that a volume of 
ancient ballads fhould be flipped into the knapfack of every vo- 
lunteer. We are then reminded, that for all thefe prefent and 
promifed bleflings we are indebted to the Bifhop of Dromore, 
with a tribute to whom the piece is clofed. From this we 
quote the following ftanza, which will probably confirm the 
remarks we have made. 


“ Awe-ftruck, I faw thy magic hand 
Unfold the portals of the tky ; 
Half-viewlefs forms, Heaven’s fhadowy band, 
Bade the drear fhades of ages fly. 
With kindling joy thy fathers bleft 
The founds that foothe their glorious reft, 
Mingling with foft celeftial gales, 
That love to wave their airy wing 
O’er thy wild harp’s refounding {tring, 
Pouring the rifing notes far o’er their native vales.” (p. 30.) 


This compofition, upon the whole, is pleafing, but has no 
claim to the praife of originality. The fentiments and per- 
fonifications have long been familiar to the readers of poetry, 
and the condué of the plan is after models which have been 
repeatedly — The language is more elegant than vi- 
gorous; and the verfification is flawing and maken, but defi- 
cient in variety and vehemence. If our author, however, in 
adding to the poetical manufactures of our country, has in- 
vented no new patterns, he fhows himfelf capable of imitating 
the old with more art and accuracy than many of his fellow 
workmen. , 


Asa fair {pecimen of his powers, we fhall fubjoin his defcrip- 
tion of the battle of Otterbourne. 


“T fee unearthly fires illume 
The grifly Warrior’s' gory thield ; 
I fee thro’ Time’s receding gloom, 
The terrors of yon fouthern field; 
Where red the fplintering faulchion flew, 
As o’er the helmets, glittering blue, 
The arrow fled the twanging bow ; 
*Twas there her war-fong Freedom fung, 
As in the breeze the banners flung 
Their filky foldings wide in many a varying flow. 
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“ The gathering phalanx, dark and dread, 
In fthadowy grandeur clofes round ; 
While foaming o’er the ghaftly dead, 
Half-loft in duft, the chargers bound. 
One foul the mighty hoft infpires, 
While fwift as Heaven’s refiftlefs fires, 
Clafhing their arms, I fee them turn, 
And by the wan Moon’s dubious ray, 
Renew the horrors of the day, 
As dimly on the night the diftant watch-fires burn: 
* He falls;—the mortal ftrife is o’er :— 
Mourn, Warriors, mourn, in youth he dies : 
Valour’s proud heart thall beat no more, 
Nor lighten in thefe fwimiming eyes. 
His generous foe arrefts the courfe 
Of whelming conqueft’s dreadful force, 
And turns to hide the ftarting tear, 
Why were ye foes, ye glorious brave? 
Why did the hoftile ftandards wave 
Around yon border cliffs for many a rolling year?” (p.22.) 


In p. 30, we meet with the following line : 
“ I thought to breathe empyreal air.” 


This founded in our ears with fomething of a ludicrous effed, 
as empyreal air was one of the names originally given to the 
chemical gas which is now called oxygen. At p. 33 we found 
clouds improperly rhyming with woods; and foon after known 
with fun, and air with Sphere. We have alfo to blame the 
introduction of feeble rhymes in the firft line of a couplet, 
which always produce a difagreeable effe@, as in the two fol- 
lowing inftances. 

“« With Heaven’s unfhaken dignity, 

’Twas thus he look’d when doom’d to die.” (p. 9.) 

** And while the air-borne melod 

Stole foftly o’er the clear cold fky.” (p. 12). 


Nor can we omit noticing a very faulty accent which occurs 
at p. 9. 
‘ O Fancy view yon fad exile.” 
Thefe imperfections are the more reprehenfible, becaife the 
pretenfions of our author mutt chiefly reft_ on corre¢thefs and 
purity of verfification. Few fhort pieces of fo recent a date 
contain a greater proportion of imperfect rhymes than the 
Odes of Mr. Gray : but the claims of the ear are eafily for- 
gotten when the mind. is feafted with richnefs of imagery, 
pathos of language, and fublimity of conception. ~ 
s 
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Weare unwilling to difmifs this article with an enumeration 
of petty faults, and thus to leave on our readers a more unfa- 
vourable impreffion of the performance than we with to con- 
vey. We therefore renew the teftimony which we have 
already borne to its charaéteriftic merits. The mind of the 
author feems to be imbued with that elegant fenfibility, and 
thofe piétorial conceptions, which are propitious to poetry : 
and if his genius fhould not entitle him to rank with original 
and inventive bards, he may take a re{pectable ftation among 
thofe whofe tafte and feeling guide them to the ftudy and imi- 
tationof the beft models which have been furnifhed by their 
predeceflors. 

We are anxious alfo to repeat with precifion that we fhould 
not have objected to any encomium on Dr. Percy had it em- 
braced the various and general merit of that refpeétable pre- 
late: and if we have ventured to queftion the praife beftowed 
by our author, it was folely on account of its limitation to that 
mental effort, of which the colleétion of the Reliques is pro- 
pofed as a meature. 





=— =x — 





Art. XLI. The Hebrew Grammar : with Principal Rules, compiled 
from fome of the moft confiderable Hebrew Grammars, and parti- 
cularly adapted to Bythner’s Lyra Prophetica: alfo complete 
Paradigms of the Verbs, and an elegant Engraving of the Hebrew 
Alphabet, on a Scale of equal Parts ; with the Radicals and 
Serviles in one View ; carefully revifed and corrected. By 
T. Yeates. Svo. price 2s.6d. Baynes, London. 1805. 


N an age, when knowledge is generally diffufed, plagiarifm 
& in any department of literature cannot fail of being detetted ; 
and he, who attempts to raife himfelf by appropriating the 
labours of another, becomes confpicuous fe to be cenfured 
and defpifed. The Grammar, to which Mr. Yeates thought 
proper to affix his name, is the compilation of the late Dr. 
Athworth, whom Dr. Doddridge requefted in his will to be 
chofen as his fucceffor in the miniftry and in the condu& of 
tne Academy ; and who filled both thofe offices with a zeal 
and induftry that reflected great credit on himfelf and benefit 
@ithe community. The book, being compofed for the ufe of 
the fiudents, though printed was not publifhed by the author. 
This circumftance oceafioned the following modeft advertife- 
inent, which we copy from the laft genuine edition in 1785: 
“ This Abfiraé was made, and a few copies of it printed, only 
for the ufe of the compiler and a few perfons whom he has 
vecafion to infirué in the rudiments of Mlebrew. As the pub- 
le will never be troubled with it, he apprehends there is no 
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need to mention his reafons for drawing it up, or to make 
apology to any, inte whofe hands it may chance to fall, for the 
liberty he has taken with other Grammars, from which he has 
made no {cruple to tranflate or tranfcribe whatever fuited his 
purpofe.” If the venerable author had been now alive, how 
furprifed would he be to find that a book, of which he thought 
fo humbly as not to trouble the public with it, fhould be 
pompoufly ufhered into the world by a member of a college 
in Oxford as his own compotition. Mr. Yeates, indeed, ap- 
pears to have been aware of his danger, and endeavoured 
to procure for himfelf a refuge, in eale of detection and expo- 
fure, by prefixing the claufe carefully revifed and correéted— 
But it is ubvious to obferve, that, when no perfon is mentioned 
as the author, he is inferred to be no other than the revifer 
and corrector. Befides, the qualifying claufe, carefully revifed 
and correéied, is feparated by a comma, and J. Yeates an- 
nexed in larger charaéters; an artifice well calculated, and, 
we may confidently add, intended to miflead the reader. 

As the Grammar before us is not a recent publication, we 
cannot with propriety enter into an examination of its merits ; 
though at the fame time we may fafely recommend it as an 
uteful and judicious intreduction to the knowledge of He- 
brew. Our principal objection to it is, that it teaches the 
Maforetic punctuation, which is now in general happily re- 
jected by the learned as deftroying the native fimplicity ot 
the language, and throwing many ufelefs impediments in the 
way of the learner. To this fubject Mr. Yeates has adverted 
ina fort of Preface, intitled Suztable Direétions for fuch as 
are about entering on the Study of the Hebrew Language. 
His zeal for the Matoretic fyftem has hurried him beyond the 
truth, and to advance pofittons, which he muft have known, 
if he had any knowledge on the fubje¢t, to be unfounded — 
The well-informed advocates for the vowel points allow that 
they conftitute not an effential branch of the Hebrew language, 
but are artifices, contrived after it had ceafed to be a living 
tongue, to perpetuate its pronunciation. The Septuagint 
verfion affords an inconteftable proof that they did not exit 
two centuries previous to the Chriftian era; and from the 
Herapta of Origen, and the filence of Jerome, we infer with 
equa! certainty that they were unknown at the beginning: of 
the fifth century. Thete fais being notorious, we are tur- 

rifed at the affurance which Mr. Yeates difcovers in the fol- 
Caing paragraph: “Should the learner have any ferupie as 
to the authority of the Hebrew punctuation extant in the 
printed copies of the Bible, fuffice it to obferve, that the 
ufage and antiquity of the points have been traced fo far om 
that 
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that no writer hath yet been able to afcertain the precife pe- 
riod when they firft originated ; and though they are charged 
with novelty yet no man can confute their antiquity. All 
the prime copies of the Hebrew Bible, printed from the ear- 
lift times, have the points. The earlieft Lexicons, written by 
the learned among the ehriftians; as thofe of Forfter, Avena- 
rius and others, have the points: and many of the pious and 
Jearned reformers, who engaged in the firft tranflation of the 
Hebrew Bible into the European tongues, made no fcruple at 
the Hebrew punétuation.” (p. 7.) To this it is fufficient to 
reply, that the ftudent in Hebrew may difregard the Mafoyetic 
punctuation, and neverthelefs ufe the Lexicons and Bibles fo 
punctuated, with no other inconvenience than as the points 
ierve, by loading, to perplex and disfigure the page. Of 
Fortter’s Hebrew Lexicon we have no knowledge, and quef= 
tion the exiftence of fuch a book. We have at leaft good 
reafon to believe, that that accurate and learned fcholar was 
not an advocate for the points : for in his beautiful ed:tion of 
the original Bible he has exonerated the text of their per- 
plexity, and by that means bore his teftimony to their infigni- 
ficance. Nor can Mr. Yeates himfelf be ignorant that one of 
ihe moft fplendid, coftly, and ufeful editions of the Jewifh 
{criptures ever laid before the public, is happily freed trom 
their encumbrance. 

The Jews, in refpe& to the points, have fet the Chriftians 
an example worthy of their imitation ; for they have never 
fuffered the manutcripts preferved in their fynagogues to be 
defaced by thofe traditionary punétilios, however tenacious 
they might be of their ufe. But the moft learned and intel- 
ligent among the Rabbis have proved, to the fatisfaction of 
ail competent judges, that the invention of the points cannot 
plead the fancétion of antiquity. Mr. Yeates, however, not 
knowing, or not willing to acknowledge this fact, cites the 
practice of the Jews, as being, without exception, in favour of 
his own fvftem. “ The Jews, difperfed through Europe, Afia, 
and Africa, uniformly hold with the fame fyftem of punétua- 
tion ; uor are the readers in their fynagogues permitted to that 
office until they are competent to read an unpointed manu- 
icript according to the reading of the pointed copies. The 
Rarites, who rigidly adhere to the letter and text of Scripture, 
of all others the moft averfe to innovations, are of the fame 
fentiment with the reft of the nation throughout the world 
refpecting the points.” It is only when the example of the 
Jews tends to confirm him in his prejudice that Mr. Yeates 
feems willing to pay them any regard. In other ref{pects they 
are to be confidered as an ignorant, ufelets, and malevolent 
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race of men, whofe affiftance and learning are entirely fuper- 
feded by Mr. Yeates’s fuitable direGtions. “ Thus (p. 6.) by 
careful and attentive reading the Hebrew text, you will im- 
perceptibly accumulate a good ftock of words, and become 
gradually acquainted with the rules and geniys of the lan- 
guage without the aid of a Jew: for thefe men, who infinuate 
themfelves as leaders, among the Chiriftians, were never known 
to afford them any moderate affiftance in learning the Hebrew 
Scriptures. Befides this, it is a fixed principle among them 
not to teach the law to a heathen or a chriftian.” 

Mr. Yeates, thus in the plenitude of his knowledge def- 
pifing the poor Jews, has, as might be expected, taken an 
elevated flight above them. ' The humble object of the Mafo- 
rites was to eftablifh the true vowelated founds of the Hebrew 
terms. Our learned author gives his fcholars reafon to hope, 
that by frequent exercife conformably to his fuitable direc- 
tions, they fhall “ attain to a juft and elegant pronunciation.” 
The man who talks of pronouncing Hebrew with jujtnefs and 
elegance, muft furely have an empty head; and fays fome- 
thing only becaufe it was neceflary that fomething fhould be 
daid to fill the page. 

It would be rath and uncandid to pronounce upon a per- 
fon’s want of learning and talents from one fhort fpecimen, 
however paltry. But Mr. Yeates has, by appropriating to 
himfelf the produétion of a more able writer, betrayed a con- 
dcioutnefs of his inability to raife himfelf into notice by the ufe 
of his own powers. His “ Suitable Directions” undoubtedly 
fhow that his apprehenfion was not ill founded; and that 
however erroneous or contemptible in the ufe of his faculties, 
he has at leaft the praife of difcerning within himfelf their real 
value. One indeed would be ata lots to account why a man 
of apparently fuch flender information and meagre intellect 
fhould have attempted to attraét public notice as a Hebrew 
icholar, unlefs the remotenefs of that language from vulgar 
views, and the unfrequency of its ftudy by men of genius, afford- 
ed him the hope of thining, if not with his own, at leaft in 
borrowed light, and reflect, like the glow-worm, a luftre, which 
fparkles when furrounded with darknefs, but which becomes 
exting at the firft dawn of day. 
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Arr. XLIL A Grammar of the Greek Tongue, on a new and im- 
proved Plan. By John Jones, Member of the Philological Society 
at Manchefter. 


HIS work, we find on an attentive examination, is in 

reality what in the title page it profefles to be, a Greek 
grammar upon an improved, as well as a new plan. For, 
though we allow, with the author (pref. p. 3) that novelty does 
not neceffarily imply improvement, yet we think that his 
modefty has led him to concede too much when he adds, that 
“ whatever, on a trite and familiar fubject pretends to be new, 
is to be fufpected of not being jut.” Itis evident that he is fully 
competent to what he has undertaken, and that his deviations 
from the ufual track of Greek grammarians, are the refult of 
clofe attention, and actuai obfervation. We fhall give a ge~ 
neral account of the contents of his book; and take toch. 38 
notice only of fome of the inftances in which he ditfers from 
thofe who have gone before him. 

Mr. Jones has divided his grammar into three parts. In 
Part the Firft, after the ufual remarks on Letters, Diphthongs, 
and Syllables, and the properties of Nouns, we have the De- 
clenfion of Nouns and Adjectives, and the Conjugation of 
Verbs, Regular and Irregular, in thirty-three chapters. In 
Part the Second, Chap. I. Rules of Contraé¢tion—Chap. II. 
Remarks on the Diale¢ts—Chap. II. A Lift of Verbs derived 
from Nouns.-Chap. [1V. Remarks on the Manner in which 
Verbs are formed from Nouns, or from other Verbs.—-Chap. V. 
Remarks on the Manner in which Nouns,are formed from 
Verbs, from Adjectives, and from other Nouns.—Chap VI. 
On the Derivation of Adjectives —Chap. VII. On redundant 
and defeétive Verbs. And in Part the Third the Rules of 
Syntax. Chap. I. Syntax of Nouns.—Chap. II. Syntax of 
Adjectives—=Chap. Til. Of Definitives.—Chap. LV. Of con- 
necting Verbs Chap. V. Of Verbs in general —Chap. Vi. Of 
Participles.—Chap. VIL. Remarks on the Voices, Moods, and 
Tenfes—Chap. VIII. On the Prepofitions—Chap. LX. On 
the Particles commonly called Adverbs, Conjunétions, and In- 
terjections Chap. X. Obfervations on the influence of Affo- 
ciation upon the Greek Language. The whole is concluded 
with Paradigms of ihe Active and Paflive Voice, of Contracted 
Verbs, and of the Middle Voice. 

_In Part the Firft (chap. i—12, 13—20, 2531), the Rules 
given for the Declenfion of Nouns, Adjectives, and Pronouns ; 
lor the Conjugation of Verbs, Active, Paflive, and Middle ; 
and for the formation of the dual number of Verbs, are pecu- 
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liarly fimple and intelligible. Chap. xii. The author gives a 
very ingenious account of the perfonal terminations of Greek 
Verbs in the Active Voice; particularly in the Indicative Pre- 
fent, and the Tenfes which refemble it. Affuming it as a 
principle, that the primary words in every language were 
Subftantives, or Names of Things, he maintains that thefe 
perfonal terminations were originally contra¢tions (which in 
procefs of time became corruptions) of the Nominative Singu- 
far of the perfonal Pronouns. And, to confirm this affertion, 
he refers to the Hebrew language, which he thinks was proba- 
bly the original language of mankind, and in which it appears 
fiill more evidently that thofe parts of the Verbs which diftin- 
guifh the perilous (whether initial or final) have been thus 
tormed., Chap. xxi. xxiii. feem to deferve peculiar attention. 
They contain an uncommonly plain and fatisfaétory account of 
the formation of verbs in ws; of their original derivation from 
Verbs in #, by changing @ into ga, which is nearly the fame 
with the Accufative Singular of the perfonal Pronoun eyo ; 
and of the contraction of this vowel ¢ with that immediately 
preceding it, through all the Moods and Tenfes, for the pur- 
pofe of forming this clafs of Greek Verbs, which feem not to 
have been coufidered by former grammarians as reducible to 
any fixed rule. We think that this part of Mr. Jones’s gram- 
mar will afford peculiar fatisfaction. Chap. xxiv. the origin 
of the patfive form of Verbs is traced (in the Singular Number 
efpecially, in which it is moft plainly apparent) to the union of 
the perfonal Pronouns in the Dative Cafe with the radical 
Noun. Chap. xxii. xxiii. The Irregular Verbs, particularly 
sui, are traced through their various parts, and proved to be 
derived from verbs in #, where @ is changed into gut, and the « 
with the preceding vowel is contraéted, as in the verbs in 
before mentioned. 

Part the Second, chap. i. is another paffage which deferves 
peculiar attention. It gives the rationale of the Greek con- 
tractiions, and will be of efpecial fervice to a learner in ac- 
quiring the knowledge of them. Chap. ii. which treats of the 
Dialeéts, reduces them “ into changes founded on the nature 
of language, and the organs of fpeech. Thefe changes,” fays 
the autior, “ are reducible to the three following heads: the 
fubfiitution or interchange of confonants of the fame organ; 
the fluétuation of the vowels; and the different manner ot 
combining or of refolving any two concurrent vowels.” Under 
each of thefe heads many examples are given. The author 
mult have taken contiderable pains in colleéting materials for 
this chapter. We fubmit it to his confideration, whether they 
might not have been arranged ina manner fomewhat more 
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accurate, efpecially thofe which are contained in p. 136—144. 
Chap. iii. The lift here given of Verbs derived from Nouns, 
deferves very great attention, as confirming the account before 
given of the general origin of Verbs. So alfo do the remarks 
in chap. iv. Vv. Vi. 

On Part the Third, Mr. Jones appears to have beftowed a 
creat deal of pains. Very many of the obfervations it con- 
tains are fuch as feem not to have occurred to other gram- 
marians. And all of them are illuftrated by a great many 
well-chofen examples; the fenfe of many of which is placed 
in a light altogether new, and feemingly juft; but for parti 
cular inftances we muft refer to the book itfelf. We can only 
point out fome paflages which appear to deferve peculiar no- 
tice, and recommend them to the confideration of the learned. 
From the introduction to this part we fhall give the author’s 
account of the precife fignification of the Genitive and Dative 
Cafe; premifing, that his remarks on this head muft be read 
and ftudied till they become familiar to the mind ; as they are 
the foundation of many fucceeding obfervations upon Syntax, 
the juftice of which will not otherwife be perceived. He fays, 

“ When one thing is reprefented as holding to another the rela- 
tion of caufe, origin, or autkor ; its name has a termination given it, 
called the Genitive Cafe. The object te which an action tends, and 

from a regard to which it commenced, (the relation to which, in our 
language, is denoted by the prepofition to or for), is faid to be in 
the Dative Cafe. But, as the end of an action is intimately con- 
nected with the iaffrument by which it is effected; the termination, 
exprefling the former, is ufed alfo to exprets the latter: And con- 
fequently, in Greek, the Ablative differs not from the Dative.” 
(p. 193.) And (p. 194), “ Though the termination, called the 
Genitive Cafe, be rendered of, it means invariably from, beginning, 
motive: And this appears to be the true fignification of of, if we 
regard its etymology ; ‘it being taken from a9 amo, ab, from: And, 
though cuftom feems to have affigned it fome different undefinable 
meaning, it is in all cafes refelvable into the fenfe of from. Again, 
as of fignities beginning, fo to means end. For it is takea from an 
eam fignifying to aim, purfue, Stretch after a thing ; and 
hence s the thing or object aimed at, Into Greek the original 
Verb has pafied in the form of rrsw andraw. But, in Perfian, Latin, 
German, and Freach, as in Englifh, it has, with little variation in 
found, and none in fenfe, migrated into a Prepofition.” 

‘Thefe obfervations are applied to the Syntax of Adjectives, 
(Chap. IL. p. 214—225), of Verbs, (Chap. V. p. 266—278), and 
of Prepofitions (Chap. VIII. p. 302—324). The remarks on 
Definitive (or Relative) Pronouns, and on the Conjunétions 
ot! as, iva, (Chap. IL.) on Connecting (or Subftantive) Verbs, 
(Chap. LV.) on the fynonyms of Verbs in general, (Chap. V.) 
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and on Participles, (Chap. VI.) are, many of them original ; 
and fhow how clofely the author hes ftudied the fubj,@. Thofe 
in Chap. VII. efpecially what relate—to the Middle Voice ; 
of which it is particularly obferved, that, when it is not fol- 
lowed by an Accuifative, it exprefles a reciprocal, or reflex fenfe 
—to the Tenfes called the Second Aorift and Second Future; 
which are faid to differ from the Imperfect and Firft Fu- 
ture, not in meaning, but as being derived from different 
roots ;—and to the Perfect Tenfe, comprehending the prefent 
time with the Paft, have very great merit. But, of all the 
particulars coutained in this divifion of Mr. Jones’s grammar, 
there is none which better deferves, or will more amply repay 
attention, than that part which relates to the Prepofitions ; 
the original derivation of moft of them from the Hebrew; the 
various meanings annexed to each, as flowing from that deri- 
vation: and the cafes they govern, in confequence of thefe 
various meanings (Chap. VILL. 302—324.) Another intereft- 
ing part of this book ts Chap. LX, particularly what relates to 
the connecting Particles (p. 334-338). The concluding 
chapter, containing remarks on the influence of affociation 
in the Greek language, is full of important obfervations. Some 
of the criticifms on different pafflages in the New Teftament, 
particularly that on Acts x. 36, (p. 340,) appear to us exceed- 
ing judicious. 

‘Upon the whole, we cannot but regard Mr. Jones’s Greek 
Grammar as a book that will be peculiarly ferviceable to thofe 
who ftudy or teach the Greek language. We have indeed ob- 
ferved fome inaccuracies in it ; which we will not particularly 

oint out, as the author himfelf appears to be fenfible of them. 

Ve truft that he will foon have an opportunity of correcting 
them ina new edition. It is with pleafure we learn from the 
preface, that Mr. Jones had turned his thoughts to that “ De- 
fideratam in Englifh Literature, a Greek and Englifh Lex- 
icon,” and we hope that he will meet with the encouragement 
he fo well deferves 
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Pafaages in Homer explained from the Oriental Languages. 

I}. ii. 811—815. 
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Of this paflage the following is nearly a literal verfion : 
Before the city, apart in the plain, there exifts a high mount, 
accefible on all fides by a winding way. This men call Ba~ 
ticia, but the immortal gods the tomb of the far-bounding 
Myrinne. In this place the Trojans and their allies arranged 
themfelves. 

The term Batieia is taken by all the commentators as a 
proper name ; but its etymology thows that, like onua, it is 
expreflive of the. nature and ute of the place denoted by it. 
For in Hebrew mya beith, or after the analogy of the Syriac 
and Chaldean xy bathia, fignifies a houfe, an abode-ot the 
living or of the dead. In this laft fenfe it is ufed by [faiah 
xiv. 18. © All the kings of the nations, all of them, lie down in 
honour, each in his own home.” The fame word, without any 
change, ftill exifts in the Celtic language, and fignifies (beth) 
« houfe of the dead: and this feems to be the meaning of the 
Greek fatisa. Hence -we fee the reafon why, while fome 
called it by this name, others ftyled it onua, a tomb, a fepulchre. 
Hence alfo we may draw the following particulars: 1. The 
proper name Mugg is to be referred to Batisia, as well as to 
znue, as each denotes the grave of Myrinne. 2. The Trojans 
gave to the place the name of Paria Mugwm, while the Greeks 
beltiowed upon it that of oxua Muga, this latter appearing to 
be a purely Greek teri, the former being evidently a foreign 
appellation. 3. On thefe diftinct appellations is founded the 
language of Homer. “ Men call it datieia, but the immortal 
cods cx2; meaning in plain profe, In the vulgar dialeét of 
Troy i went by the former name, but by the latter in the 
polithed language of Greece. According indeed to a remark 
of the Scholiaft on a fimilar paflage of this poet, the denomina- 
tion given by the gods denotes the more ancient, that of men, 
the more modern name. Ty dvovwpay to uev MCOyEVEsECOY OVO EIS 
Seous avapeger 6 mromtns, To Oe ustacyevesegoy e1¢ anOgwrrous. But Carine 
is certainly equally if not more ancient than oma, and we 
are therefore reafonably to infer, that Homer was not a¢tuated 
by a regard to antiquity fo much as by the feelings of national 
vanity, in calling that the appellation of the immortal gods, 
which was confecrated by the polifhed ufage of hiscountrymen. 
Eujiathius comes nearer tothe truth, when he remarks that by 
the term which the geds ufed, Homer intended the moft eli- 
gible or fafhionable name. To wev daws mperTtov crouxztav Seog 
didwow o momrns, ds Seiotegv. Vide Clarke. fl. i. 402. 

The march of the Greeks, when firft marfhalled in battle 
array, is thus defcribed by the fame poet : 
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Xwousw, oTet auOs TuPorts yaar inacon 
Evy Aginots, oO Paces Tu@weos eupevas evvas. 
Il. ii, 780—784. 

Which in the correct and truly Homeric verfion of Cowper is 
to this effect : 

Fire feemed to fcorch the plain wherever they drop, 

And the earth groaned, as when the lightnings hurled 

By angry Jove in Arimi, defcend 

On Typhon’s rumoured bed, and lath the ground. 

Lofty .places, it is well known, are more expofed to the 
effets of thunder and lightning than lefs elevated grounds. 
For this the vulgar appear to have accounted, by fuppofing 
that fuch eminences provoked the anger of Jupiter (the god of 
the air) as being the beds or graves of Typhon, or fome other 
of thofe giants, who waged war againit him. Thefe emi- 
nences are called by Homer «av Agiwais, a name purely oriental, 
(O78 or OY) and from their fituation applied to high lands— 
For this reafon, as we learn from Strabo, Cilicia, Syria, Pi- 
thecufe, Sardis, M yfia, were all called by the fame denomina- 
tion. In procefs of time, however, the name being natura- 
lized in Greek and afterward in Latin, became a mere proper 
name, in the fame manner as Azgh lands became an appro- 
priate appellation of the upper part of Scotland. In this fiate 
the prepofition was incorporated with it—Jnarime,—and the 
word thus compounded with a Greek termination annexed, is 
fuppofed to have been firft ufed by Virgil, in a well-known 
paflage, where he imitates the above lines of Homer, 

durumque cubile 
Inarime Jovis imperiis impofta Typhzo, 
ZEn. ix. 7. 16, 

See Clarke on the above paflage of Homer. 

Once more, 

Iamos wer eye aeicas ecav Onentiadzo. Il. ii, 763. 
The horfes far the beft were thofe of Pheres. 

The laft name, which feems to have been ufed as a proper 
name, was in reality given the owner of the beft horfes, as indi- 
cative of his ikill in horfemanfhip, or of his fuccefs in breeding 
horfes. For it appears to have been taken from the Arabic 
pharas, or the Hebrew paras, a horfe. The people who before 
the age of Cyrus were called Cythai or Elymez, became after 
the ufe of horfes was introduced by that prince, celebrated 
under the appellation of Perfe, derived from the Arabic name 
of that animal. Vide Bocchart Hieroz, vol. i. p. gq. The 
fame term, as has been obferved by that very learned man, is 
imported into the Latin tongue. Hence Virgil, Maniliys, and 
Germanicus ufe ferus in the fenfe of equus, a horfe, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


WE were fully aware, before we commenced our undertak~ 
ing, that we fhould, in many cafes, fail to give fatisfaction by 
a fri& difcharge of our duty. Sometimes, however, offence 
has been taken in quarters where we were not prepared to ex- 
pect it, either from the character of the individual, or from 
the abfence of a reafonable ground of complaint. 

In the number of thofe who, contrary to our expectations, 
have brought againft us the charge of injuftice, we are con- 
cerned that we muft reckon Mr. Pryme. When he fpeaks of 
manifeft injuftice, we truft that he means only to impeach our 
judgment. We have never prefumed to confider ourfelves as 
exempt from error ; but of a perfonal motive for any thing 
either of praife or blame contained in our pages, we will 
boldly defy malevolence itfelf to accufe us with any the leaft 
femblance of proof. 

It cannot be imagined that we have leifure or inclination to 
reply to all the objections of angry or difappointed authors. 
Mr. Pryme, however, potleffes fo much merit, and is con- 
nected with a body fo truly refpe¢table, that we fhall notice 
fome of his remarks; although we muft have it diftinétly 
underftood, that this cannot be our general, or even common 
practice. 

The main difference between the Reviewers and Mr. Pryme 
after all is upon queftions of mere tafte. We deliver our opi- 
nion: he refufes to fubmit to our fentence. We are yet un- 
acquainted with the exiftence of any fupreme court of judi- 
cature in the empire of criticifm, to which either party can 
apply for a final and irrevocable fettlement of the matters in 
di{pute. 

Upon the fubject of elifions Mr. Pryme defends himfelf 
with ingenuity ; yet we fee no reafon for retracting our opi- 
nion, “ All the elifions,” (he obferves) “ except one, are at 
the termination of the third line. It has been confidered by 
many diftinguifhed fcholars as a probable opinion, that the 
ftanza originally confifted of only three lines (the third and 
fourth forming one) ; and it will be evident, from a perufal of 
the few remaining models, that the elifion of vowels and divi- 
fion of words are as allowable in that place as in the middle of 
the line.” 

With regard to the Holifms we muft remark, even if it were 
true that in this dialect every » was invariably changed into a, 
it would not then follow that every word thus changed be- 
came harmonious ; or that it would, if unfkilfully combined 
with other words, produce an agreeable effeét upon the i 
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The tragic writers admitted Dorifins into their chorufes ; but 
this was by no means done in every inftance: and the reafon 
plainly was, that a Dorifm in one tyllabie, fkilfully combined 
with certain others, produced a melodious found ; aithough it 
might not excite fimilar ideas in other fyllables, arranged in a 
different manner. 

As to the words we objected to, we continue to think them 
not only unufual but inharmonious. Nay, Pindar, who, in 
common with other lyric poets, employed the ‘Eolic dialed, 
has ufed one of thefe very words without fubftituting the a, as 
Mr. Pryme has done: 

gonuars Oy aubiecs, Ol. i. 10. 

Mr. Pryme cannot ferely imagine us fo very ignorant, as to 
be unacquainted with the diftinction between Keoves and xgoves, 
Indeed, we carefui:y guarded againft any fuch ‘uppotition, by 
trantlating xougoCoges Xgovos, “ child. devouring /:x< ;” and by ftat- 
ing that it was only an a/lufion to Saturn. \V lien we read the 
pailage, we confels that juch an allufion did immediately 
occur to our minds ; and we cannot but think it would fuggeli 
itfelf to any reader acquainted wiih the meaning of thofe 
words, and converfant with Greek mythology. This again is 
matter oi opinion ; and we readily leave it, as well as every 


other point at iffue between us and Mr. Pryme, to the impat- 
tial confideration of competent judges. 
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